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EARLY SPRING PUBLICATIONS 








LINCOLN: MASTER OF MEN 
By Atonzo Rornscuitp 


A keen and brilliant study, emphasizing the keynote of Lincoln's character — his mastery over different types of 
men as well as over himself. A book of surprising freshness of interest. With portraits. 


CATTLE BRANDS THE LOG OF A 


By Anpy Apams SEA ANGLER 
Fourteen cowboy stories, with a great variety of incident Probably no other book contains so much actual and 
and abundant action, by the author of “The Log ofa exciting adventure with big game fishes among the 
Cowboy,” “ A Texas Matchmaker,” ete. $1.50. Florida Keys and in other American waters. 


INDIVIDUALITY AND IMMORTALITY 
By Wiuzetm Osrwatp 
In this latest Ingersoll Lecture, Professor Ostwald of Leipzig presents the views of the modern science of physical 
chemistry, as regards the future life. 75 cents, net. Postage extra. 


WHAT IS RELIGION THE SUBCONSCIOUS 


By Hewry S. Prrronerr 
Five vigorous, broad-minded addresses to college stu- 
dents by the President of the Massachusetts Institute A distinctive contribution to an interesting phase of 
of Technology. $1.00, net. Postage extra. descriptive psychology. 


By Joszrn JasTRow 


NEXT MONTH’S NEW BOOKS 
THE MAYOR OF WARWICK 


By Herserr M. Horxins 


A ‘brilliant novel of contemporary American life combining unusual plot interest and charm of detail. With 
frontispiece by Henry Hutt. $1.50. 


BIRD AND BOUGH JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY 
By Jonx Burrovens By Epwarp G. Bourns 
A book of out-door poems. In American Men of Letters series. 


A LITTLE SISTER OF DESTINY 
By Gsterr Burcrss 
The adventures of a rich and attractive New York girl who in disguise sees various Frame 8h inthe gunidiy 


. with happy results to others and no little amusement to herself. 
READY IN MARCH 


THE EVASION, by EUGENIA BROOKS FROTHINGHAM 
The author of “The Turn of the Road.” 





— 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, BOSTON AND NEW YORK 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT FOR LIBRARIANS 


Messrs. A. C. MCCLURG now have in preparation some important 
volumes of great interest to librarians under the following general title: 


LITERATURE OF LIBRARIES 
17TH AND 18TH CENTURIES 


This series will consist of translations of rare works on topics of interest 
to library workers. Edited by JOHN COTTON DANA, Librarian of the 
Newark Public Library. Six volumes in all will be published, beautifully 
printed at the Merrymount Press of Boston. The titles of the first two are: 


Vol. I. Concerning the Duties and Qualifications of a Librarian 
Vol. II. The Reformed Library Keeper 





Further particulars and circulars may be had upon application to 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO. PUBLISHERS CHICAGO 








The Book that Won the Nobel Peace Prize 


“GROUND ARMS!” 


(‘Die Waffen Nieder!’’) 
A ROMANCE OF EUROPEAN WAR 
By the BARONESS VON SUTTNER 


Ts wide publicity given the Baroness von Suttner’s ‘“‘ Die Waffen Nieder!” 
which won the Nobel Peace Prize for 1905 ($40,000), has made it necessary 
to bring out a re-issue of this admirable translation. 

“Ground Arms!” has been not unaptly called the “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” of 
the peace propaganda. It is, like Mrs. Stowe’s famous book, a work of fiction, 
in which the horrors and barbarities of modern warfare are brought out in a 
striking way, and is supposed to have exerted the greatest influence in bringing 
about The Hague Tribunal. ‘Ground Arms!” has had an enormous circulation 
in Europe. 





New Edition, with Portrait of the Author, $1.25 
A. C. McCLURG & CO. PUBLISHERS CHICAGO 
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VALUABLE BOOKS FOR 





LIBRARIES 





Recently Published 


HISTORIC ILLINOIS 


Thirty-one essays on the romance of the earlier days, 
presented in an unusually readable and absorbing man- 
ner, by RANDALL ParisH, author of ‘*When Wilder- 
ness Was King,** etc. It is an interesting example of 
the novel-writer’s skill when applied to historical facts. 
With many illustrations from photographs. $2.50 net. 


HOME LIFE IN FRANCE 


One might read a dozen histories and not get so real 
and intimate an acquaintance with the people as from a 
book like this. It is an interesting and delightful study 
of practical value, by Miss BerHam-Epwarps, Officier 
de I’ Instruction Publique. With 20 illustrations. 
$2.50 net. 


IN THE LAND OF THE 
STRENUOUS LIFE 


The Asst Kvern’s famqus book about the United 
States has been extremely successful in France and is 
now offered in an authorized English translation. With 
14 full-page illustrations. $2.00 net. 


LIFE OF 
OMAR AL-KHAYYAMI 


This life of the poet-astronomer is by a Persian 
scholar, J. K. M. SH1Razi, and contains many interesting 
facts which are of great value to students of Omarian 
literature. $1.50 net, 


ARTS AND CRAFTS OF 
OLD JAPAN 


A condensed handbook in popular style, by STEwaRT 
Dick, for those who desire an introduction to the study 
of Japanese Painting, Color Prints, Sculpture and Carv- 
ing, Metal Work, Keramics, Lacquer, and Landscape 
Gardening. With many full-page illustrations. $1.20 net. 


WITH SHELLEY IN ITALY 


An important book, edited, with an introduction, by 
Anna Benneson McManan (compiler of ‘¢ Florence 
in the Poetry of the Brownings**). The most inspired 
work of Shelley's life is presented with an accompani- 
ment of illustrations, passages from note books, and other 
invaluable references. With over sixty illustrations. 
$1.40 net. 











In Preparation 


HAWAIIAN YESTERDAYS 


A delightfully written account of what a boy saw of 
life in the Islands in the early ‘30°’s. The author is 
the late Henry M. Lyman, a distinguished Chicago 
physician, whose father was a well-known missionary 
in Hawaii. His book is a most interesting account of 
early conditions in a part of the world in which Ameri- 
cans are becoming more and more interested. Illus- 
trated. $2.00 net. 


PANAMA TO PATAGONIA 


The Isthmian Canal and the West Coast 
Countries of South America 


The author, Cuartes M. Pepres, is a distinguished 
newspaper man who has travelled extensively, especially 
in the Latin-American republics, and who is a member 
of the Permanent Pan-American Railway Committee. 
His book aims to point out to the American com- 
mercial world the enormous advantages coming to this 
country from South America through the construction 
of the Panama Canal. With map and illustrations. 
$2.50 net. 7 


THE GLORY SEEKERS 


The Romance of Would-be Founders of Em- 
pire in the EarlyDays of the Southwest 


Romantic tales of the daring adventurers who became 
notorious as the leaders of filibustering expeditions into 
the region which now forms the State of Texas. The 
author, WiLt1AM Horace Brown, knows his subject 
and endeavors to present a truthful account, with the 
comment that ‘‘justice and patriotism were not always 
the prompters of their actions.’* Without considera- 
tion of the motives of these turbulent freebooters, there 
is no question but that their exploits were.dramatic and 
picturesque, the narrative of which is not only instructive 
but makes highly entertaining reading. $1.50 net. 


FUTURE LIFE 
In Modern Science and Ancient Wisdom 


This is the authorized translation of the famous book 
by Louis E:sé which has been creating so wide a stir 
in scientific and religious circles throughout France, 
under the title «La Vie Future.’ It will be received 
with wide-spread interest here, and will arouse very 
general discussion. The subject is one which is engag- 
ing not only scientists, but laymen, in ever increasing 
numbers. This volume offers for the first time a com- 
plete presentation of all the available evidence hitherto 
to be found only in the most scattered and inaccessible 
forms. . 











A. C. MeCLURG & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO 
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““Have We a Huxley Among Us?” 


“The call goes up for a new Moses in the wilderness, a new Huxley who shall 
lead us out of darkness into light. But whither shall we turn?” says The 
New York Herald, August 6th, 1905, in a full-page review of 


The New Knowledge 


By ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN 








—_ 


Sir William Ramsay and M. Becquerel pronounce it one of the great books of 
the day. It makes the mysteries of science plain. It fascinates like a wizard’s 
tale. It brings the knowledge of the world up to date. i 


Cloth, $2.00 net. By mail, $2.16. Fifth Edition. 


— — 
—_—— ——— 





A Little History of Lives of Great 
Colonial Life Writers 


(In two volumes ) By TUDOR JENKS | 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 
In the Days of Chaucer 


1. Our First Century 

In the Days of Shakespeare 
. | Cen 
i| oe Pa ee In the Days of Milton 





its education, its superstitions and witcherafts, 
its play, its work, its commercial and agricul- 
tural development. Mr. Eggleston’s substan- 
tial achievement.” —Chicago Evening Post. 


il Each volume 12mo, $1.20 net. 


| “Social features of Colonial life, its religion, 





ia the Days of Scott 


“As an open-minded student Mr. Jenks un- 
rolls a fascinating panorama.”— The Outlook. 


Each volume 12mo, $1.00 net. 





A MOST IMPORTANT BOOK 


The Business of Life Insurance 


By MILES MENANDER DAWSON 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net. Second Edition. 
“ Practical, suggestive, and soundly informative, this book should find a wide audience.” 
. — The Outlook. 
Catalogue on Application. 
| 
A. S. BARNES & COMPANY PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 
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“The history of the world is the “Unnecessary to comment upon the value 
history of trails.” New York Sun. of these Source-Histories.”— Chicago Post. 


THE TRAIL MAKERS 


A Library of History and Exploration. Professor JOHN BACH McMASTER, Consulting Editor. 


History told by the Makers. of History 
“The appearance of ‘The Trail-Makers’ in convenient form and at a moderate price seems to indi- 
cate the beginning of a new era in the treatmént of history.”— New York Times. 
“In these volumes are made accessible some of the most important sources of American history. 
To find them in compact form, priced at a low figure and containing the full text of the originals 
supplemented by introductions and notes provided by careful editors, is truly in the nature of a 
welcome surprise.” — Chicago Record-Herald. 


THE TRAIL-MAKERS 
Each volume small 12mo, cloth. With introductions, notes, illustrations, and maps. Each $1.00 net. 
(Special circulars on application. ) 
JUST PUBLISHED 
The Explorer of the Mississippi. 
The Journeys of La Salle and his Companions, 1678-1687. As related by himself and his 
followers. Edited, with an Introduction, by Professor I. J. Cox, of the University of Cincinnati. 


In two volumes. 

First Across the Continent. 

The Journey of Alvar Nunez Cabeza de 
Vaca, and his companions from Florida to 
the Pacific, 1528-1536. 

Translated by Fanny Bandelier. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Ad. F. Bandelier. 


The First Explorer of the South. 

Narratives of the Career of Hernando 

de Soto in the Conquest of Florida, 1539- 

1542, as told by a gentleman of Elvas, by 

Luys Hernandez De Biedma, and by Rod- 

rigo Ranjel. 

Edited, with an Introduction, by Professor 

Edward Gaylord Bourne, of Yale Univer- 


sity. In two volumes. 


The First Explorer of the West. 

The Journey of Coronado, 1540-42. From 
the City of Mexico to the Buffalo Plains of 
Kansas and Nebraska. 

Translated and Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by George Parker Winship. 


A Founder of New France. 
Voyages and Explorations of Samuel de 

Champlain, narrated by himself. 
Translated by Annie Nettleton Bourne. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Edward 
Gaylord Bourne, Professor of History in Yale 
University. In thrée volumes. (In press. ) 





First Across British America. 
Voyages from Montreal through the Con- 
tinent of North America to the Frozen 
and Pacific Oceans in 1789 and 1793. 
By Alexander Mackenzie. In two volumes. 


The Greatest American Exploration. 
History of the Expedition Under the 
Command of Capts. Lewis and Clark. 
With an Account of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, by Professor John Bach McMaster, 
and an Introduction Identifying the Route. 
In three volumes. 


A Contemporary Life of the Iroquois. 
History of Five Indian Nations of Can- 

ada which are Dependent upon the 

Province of New York. 

By Cadwallader Golden, Surveyor-General 

of the Colony of New York. Intwo volumes. 


An Early Fur Trader's Life. 
A Journal of Voyage and Travels in the 
Interior of North America. 
By Daniel Williams Harmon, a partner in 
the Northwest Company (beginning in 
1800). 
Across Sub-Aretic America. 
The Wild Northiand. 
By Gen. Sir William Francis Butler, K.C.B. 














A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 





——-——— —— 








———— —~— 
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New and Important Lippincott Books 





MISCELLANEOUS 
BELLOC, H. 
The Old Road 
Illustrated. 8vo. Oloth . . . 
BOMBAUGH, DR. C. C. 
Facts and Fancies for the Curious 


+ $8.50 net 


New Edition. 8vo. Cloth . + $3.00 net 
DUCLAUX, MARY 

The Fields of France 

Illustrated. Quarto ..... $6.00 net 


HEILPRIN, ANGELO 
HEILPRIN, LOUIS 


Lippincott’s New Gazetteer 


re 10.00 net 
Sei ie ecm. @ dy ated ee 50 net 
Th uarters Levant... .. $15.00 net 
Patent Index, 50 cents extra. 
HUME, MARTIN 
Spanish Influence on English 
Literature 
es Swat 678 6 ais $2.00 net 


LITTLE, MRS. ARCHIBALD 


Round About My Peking Garden 
Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth . . . . $5.00 net 


STEARNS, FRANK P. 
Cambridge Sketches 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth 
STEPHENS, KATE 
American Thumbprints 
eee 
THOMPSON, VANCE 
Diplomatic Mysteries 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth 


FICTION 

BARBOUR, RALPH HENRY 

An Orchard Princess 

Itustrated. 12mo. Cloth 
BENSON, E. F. 

The Image in the Sand 

i Sn. Bs 2 » 6 6.0 «@ 
CARY, ROSA NOUCHETTE 

The Household of Peter 

12mo. Cloth 
DICKSON, HARRIS 

The Ravanels 

Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth 
LONG, JOHN LUTHER 

Miss Cherry-Blossom of Tokyo 

New Illustrated Edition. 12mo. Cloth. $2.50 
TYBOUT, ELLA MIDDLETON 

The Wife of the Secretary of State 

Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth . . . . $1.50 


$1.50 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


BIGELOW, HON. JOHN 
The Life of Benjamin Franklin 


Fifth Edition. Revised. 
Illastrated. Crown svo. Cloth. Three vol- 
wmpes, Meebo. 2 ew ew tw et tl $6.00 


CAPART, JEAN 

Primitive Art in Egypt 

Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth . . . 
DE WIT, AUGUSTA 

Facts and Fancies About Java 

Illustrated. Small Quarto . . . $3.75 net 
DOWDEN, EDWARD 

Michel de Montaigne 

Vol. I. French Men of Letters 

Frontispiece portrait. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50 net 
JOUBERT, CARL 

Russia As It Really Is 


+ $5.00 net 


San, GE oc e So ele“ » » $2.00 -net 

The Truth About the Tsar 

Gee > tc oe 8 ee eet % $2.00 net 
LANG, ANDREW 

Oxford 

Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth + $1.50 net 
STEVENSON, ROBERT LOUIS 

Edinburgh 

Illastrated. 16mo, Lambskin. . $1.00 net 


VAN RENSSELAER, MRS. J. K. 
Newport: Our Social Capital 


WARD, H. SNOWDEN 
The Canterbury Pilgrimages 
Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth . . . . $1.75 net 
WARWICK, CHARLES F. 


Mirabeau and the French Revolution 
Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth . . . . $2.50 net 


SCIENTIFIC 
CAIN, J. ©. 


THORPE, J. F. 

Synthetic Dyestuffs 

Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth... . 
HATTON, RICHARD G. 

Figure Composition 

Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth... . 
POWLES, H. H. P. 

Steam Boilers: Their History 

and Development 

Illustrated. Large 8vo. Cloth. . 
SMITH, ROBERT H. 

Commercial Economy in Steam 


and Other Thermal Power-Plants 
Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth . . . . $700 net 


$5.00 net 


$2.75 net 


$6.50 net 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 32 


PHILADELPHIA 
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AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY 
FOR LIBRARIES 








LIPPINCOTT’S NEW GAZETTEER 








New York Times.—‘‘ A Great Gazetteer.” 
New York Sun.— Up to date and invaluable.” 
Bradstreet’s.—‘“‘ A great Geographical Dictionary.” 


Boston Evening Transcript.—‘‘ A monumental work . . . of almost incal- 
culable value.” 


Public Opinion.—“ This book is as essential to the library as the dic- 
tionary or the encyclopedia.” 


Boston Daily Globe.—“ Accurate, up to date, practical, it is an absolute 
necessity for libraries, schools, colleges, and institutions of every 
kind.” 


Boston Herald.— The Gazetteer is indispensable to the consulting library 
of everyone whose work deals with foreign or domestic affairs.” 


The Outlook.—“ For the Newspaper office, the library, and the increasing 
number of business men whose field is the world and who must 
have accurate information about it, Lippincott’s Gazetteer in its 
new form will be as indispensable as is an unabridged dictionary.” 








LIPPINCOTTS NEW GAZETTEER 











J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY PHILADELPHIA 
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| NELSON’s New CENTURY LIBRARY 


IS BECOMING MORE POPULAR EVERY YEAR 


The works of the best authors have never been obtainable in a form so elegant. 
Large novels formerly requiring two bulky Old style 
volumes are issued in one handsome book, Two 
not thicker than a monthly magazine and Vetumes 
of pocket size —6%x4% inches, yet the 

size of the type is not reduced. 





New style 
complete in 
One Volume 


WE HAVE JUST ADDED 


SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS 


Complete in Six Volumes. Bound in red cloth and red limp leather, gilt top and gilt back, with frontispiece. 
Without doubt the daintiest set of Shakespeare on the market. The type is long primer bold face. You have to 
examine these volumes to appreciate their merits. 


The new Century Library contains the complete works of 


DICKENS, THACKERAY, SCOTT 


and selected works of the best authors. The size is so convenient that you can hold them in the hand 
when reading and carry them in your pocket or satchel to read on the train, and a volume is so small and light 
that you never know it is there. 


Prices — $1. 00, $1. 26, $1.60 — according to the style of binding. 


Type same Size in 
Both 








New volumes are constantly being added. Complete catalogue sent on application to 
THOMAS NELSON «4 ‘SONS, Publishers, 37 East 18th Street, New York 


























A BRIEF LIST OF BOOKS 


PUBLISHED AND IMPORTED, 1905 











AUGUSTUS. The Life and Times of the Founder 
of the Roman Empire. By E. S. Savoxsvurcs, 
Litt.D. Fully illustrated. Large 12mo, cloth, net $1.50. 


RE-ISSUES IN POPULAR EDITIONS. 
BARBIZON DAYS—Millet-Corot-Rousseau-Barye. 
By Cuanrtes S.Smirn. Sq.12mo, cloth, fully illus., $2.00 
AUTHORS AT HOME. Personal and Biographical 
Sketches of well-known American Writers. Edited by 
J.L.and J. B.Gmuper. 12mo, cloth, 5 portraits, net 50c. 
THE ETIQUETTE OF CORRESPONDENCE. By 
Hueten E. Gavir. Being Illustrations and Suggestions 


THE CAMERA IN THE FIELDS. A Practical 
Guide to Nature Photography. eee 12mo, 
cloth, fully illustrated . . . ‘ $1.25 


ETHIOPIA IN EXILB— JAMAICA REVISITED. 
By B. Porien-Borry, Author of “Jamaica As It Is.” 
12mo, cloth a $1.50 


MODEL FACTORIES AND VILLAGES. Ideal 
Conditions of Labor and Housing. By Bopcerr 
Meaxrm, Lecturer on Industrial Betterment. Author 
of “The Land of the Moors,” ete. With about 200 
illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth $1.90 


MY MEMORY OF GLADSTONE. By Gotpwm 
Surrn. 12mo, cloth, with portrait . net 75 cts. 


as to the Proper Form in Present Usage of Social, Club, 
Diplomatic, Military, and Business Letters. [lustrated. 
12mo, cloth . . . net 50 cts. 


JUVENILES. 

FAMOUS BATTLES OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. Vol. 4, 1875-1900. By G. A. Hewry, 
Major Anraur Grirrirus, ArcarsaLp Forses, and 
other well-known writers. Edited by Coartes WELsH. 
12mo, cloth, with ten illustrations . . $1.25 

THE WONDERFUL WISHES OF JACKY AND 
JEAN. By Mary A. Dickerson. Six full-page illus- 
trations in color, by C. B. Fatxs. Quarto, cloth, $1.00 








SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


A. WESSELS COMPANY, 43 E. Nineteenth Street, New York 
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LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY’S 


PUBLICATIONS FOR 1905 











MISCELLANEOUS 


SEA POWER IN ITS RELATIONS TO THE WAR OF 1812. By 
Captain A. T. Manan. With photogravure frontispieces, maps, 
battle plans, and twenty-three full-page plates in half-tone. 2 vols. 
8vo, $7.00 net. 

THE TRUE STORY OF PAUL REVERE. By Caancezs F. Gerremy. 
With twelve full-page plates. 12mo, $1.50 net, 

THE BROTHERS’ WAR. By Joun C. Rugp. 12mo, $2.00 net. 

THE INDIAN DISPOSSESSED. By Sern K. Humenrer. With six- 
teen full-page illustrations. 12mo, $1.50 net. 

IN AND OUT OF THE OLD MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA. An 
Historical and Pictorial Account of the Franciscan Missions. By 
Grores Wearton James. With 142 illustrations. 8vo, $3.00 net. 

THE FLORENCE OF LANDOR. By Luan Warrine. With fifteen 
full-page pictures. 8vo, $2.50 net. 

TWO IN ITALY. By Mavp Hows. With six full-page illustrations 
by John Elliott. Crown 8vo, $2.00 net. 

IL LIBRO D'ORO of those whose names are written in the Lamb's 
Book of Life. Translated from the Italian by Mrs. Francis ALEX- 
aupgR. Crown 8vo, $2.00 net. 

SELECT POEMS OF ROBERT BROWNING. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, ete., by A. J. Gzoner, Litt.D. With portraits. 
12mo, $1 50. School Edition, 90 cents. 

THE JOY THAT NO MAN TAKETH FROM YOU. By Limuy 
Wuitire. 18mo, 50 cents net. 





A MAN OF THE WORLD. By Anum Parson Catt. 18mo, 50c. net. 

AMERICAN RAILROAD RATES. By Judge Waren C. Novzs. 
12mo, $1.50 net. 

RAMONA. By Haven Howt Jacxson. New Pasadena Edition. Tlus- 
trated by Henry Sandham. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

PERICLES AND ASPASIA. By Wattsr Savacze Lanpor. New 
Edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

CONSTITUTIONAL LAW OF ENGLAND. By Epwarp Wavatt 
Rivegs. 8vo, cloth, $4.00 net. 

MEMOIR OF COLONEL HENRY LEE. With selections from his 
writings and speeches. Prepared by John T. Morse, Jr. 8vo, half 
leather, $3.00 net. 

THE OUTLOOK BEAUTIFUL. By Luan Warrine. 16mo, cloth, 
$1.00 net ; white and gold, $1.25 net. 

AN AMERICAN GIRL IN MUNICH. Impressions of a Music Student. 
By Masa. W. Dayrets. 12mo, $1.25. 

THE FREEDOM OF LIFE. By Anniz Parson Catt. 16mo, $1.25 net. 

A HISTORY OF NORTH AMERICAN LAND BIRDS. By 8. F. 
Barn, T. M. Bazwer, and R. Rivewar. New Popular Bdition. 
With over 1000 illustrations. 3 vols., large 8vo, in box, $10.00. 

THE COLUMBIAN AND VENEZUELAN REPUBLICS. By Wiuttam 
L. Sorvees. New Edition. Ilustrations and maps. 8vo, $1.75. 

THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. By Epwarp Evererr Hats. 
New “ National" Edition. Illustrated. 16mo, 35 cents. 


FICTION 


THE BREATH OF THE GODS. By Smoney McCatu. 12mo, $1.50. 

THE BALLINGTONS. By Frances Squms. 12mo, $1.50. 

THE REJUVENATION OF AUNT MARY. By Anne Wanven. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, $1.50. ¢ 

THE DIVINING-ROD. A Story of the Oil Regions. By Francis N. 
Tuorrs. 12mo, $1.50. 

LYNETTE AND THE CONGRESSMAN. By Mary Fan.ey Sansorn. 
12mo, $1.50. 

THE WARD OF THE SEWING CIRCLE. By Epna Evwarps Wri. 
Frontispiece. 16mo, $1.00. 

THE RACE OF THE SWIFT. By Epwm Caanuie Lrrszy. Illus- 
trated. 16mo, $1.25. 

THE MASTER MUMMER. By E. Pairs Orrennem. [llustrated. 
12mo, $1.50. 

CURLY. A Tale of the Arizona Desert. By Roczr Pocock. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, $1.50. 

bs oom PICTURE. By Jonn R. Carte. L[llustrated. 12mo. 

50. 

JUSTIN WINGATE, RANCHMAN. By Joun H. Warrson. Illus- 

trated. 12mo, $1.50. 


A KNOT OF BLUE. By Wmitam R. A. Witson. Ilustrated. 12mo, 
$1.50. 

ON THE FIRING LINE. By Anna Cuarm Ray and Hamiutox 
Brock Futier. 12mo, $1.50. 

AS THE WORLD GOES BY. By Exisanera W. Brooxs. 12mo, 
$1.50. 

MY LADY CLANOCARTY. By Many Imzay Taytor. Ilustrated, 
12mo, $1.50. 

THE VISION OF ELIJAH BERL. By Franx Lewis Nason. 12mo, 
$1 50. 

MYSTERIOUS MR. SABIN. By E. Pamuirs Orrennem. Illustrated. 
12mo, $1.50. 

A PRINCE OF LOVERS. By 8m Wu Maonay. 
12mo, $1.50. 

THE COMING OF THE KING. By Joszrn Hocxme. 
12mo, $1.50. 

PSYCHE. A Romance of the Reign of Tiberius. By Waurus 8. 
Cramp. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 

BY THE GOOD SAINTE ANNA. By Anna Cuarm Ray, author of 
“ On the Firing Line.” New Hdition. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50 


Illustrated. 
Illustrated. 


ILLUSTRATED JUVENILES 


AMY IN ACADIA. By Hutew Laan Rezp. 12mo, $1.50. 

SIDNEY : SUMMER ON THE 8T. LAWRENCE. By Anna 
Cuarm Ray. 12mo, $1.50. 

THE SCHOOLHOUSE IN THE WOODS. By A. G. Puyrmrron. 
12mo, $1.50. 

THE BOY CAPTIVE IN CANADA. By Mary P. Wats Smurra. 
12mo, $1.25. 

SHIPWRECKED IN GREENLAND. By Arruurn R. Txomrson. 
12mo, $1.50. 

WILDERNESS BABIES. By Jutia A. Scuwartz. 12mo, $1.50. 

WITH SPURS OF GOLD. By Frances N. Greswe and Doty 
Wuutams Km. 12mo, $1.50. 

MEN OF OLD GREECE. By Jame Hatt. 16mo, $1.50. School 
Bdition, $1.25. 

HEROES OF ICELAND. Adapted from Dasent’s translation of 

“The Story of Burnt Njal.” By Auten Faence. 12mo, $1.50. 





THE OAK-TREE FAIRY BOOK. Edited by Cumron Jounson. 
Crown 8vo, $1.75. 

BOYS WHO BECAME FAMOUS MEN. By Hasarer Peaat Sauce, 
12mo, $1.25. 

FRENCH PATHFINDERS IN NORTH AMERICA. By Wits 
Hanry Jounson. 12mo, $1.50. 

THE REFORM OF SHAUN. By Aten Faunce. 12mo, $1.00. 

A DAUGHTER OF THE RICH AND HER FRIENDS THE BLOS- 
SOMS OF MOUNT HUNGER. By M. E. Wattzn. New Edition. 
12mo, $1.50. 

UNDER THE LILACS. By Lovisa M. Atcorr. New Illustrated 
Edition. Crown 8vo, $2 00. 


JACK AND JILL. By Lovwa M. Ancorr. New Illustrated Edition, 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 








LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Publishers, 254 Washington St., Boston 
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THE COST OF SHELTER 


BEING NO. 3 OF “COST OF LIVING” SERIES 
By ELLEN H. RICHARDS 


Instructor in Sanitary Chemistry, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
12mo, iii.+136 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00. 


CONTENTS 
The House and what it Signifies in Family Life; Typified in Pioneer and Colonial Homes, the Centres of Industry 
and Hospitality. The House Considered as a Measure of Social Standing. Legacies from the Nineteenth Century, 
Ill Adapted to Changed Conditions, Cause Physical Deterioration and Domestic Friction. The Place of the House 
in the Social Economy of the Twentieth Century. Possibilities in Sight Provided the Housewife is Progressive. 
Cost per Person and per Family for Various Grades of Shelter. Relation between Cost of Shelter and Total Income 
to be Expended. To Rent or to Own: a Difficult Question. 











“COST OF LIVING” SERIES 


By ELLEN H. RICHARDS 


COST OF LIVING. 2. COST OF FOOD. 3. COST OF SHELTER. 
i2mo, cloth. 3 vols. in a box. $3.00. 


Order through your bookseller, or copies will be forwarded postpaid by the publishers on the receipt of the retail price. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS 


43 and 45 East 19th Street NEW YORK CITY 











THE MUSICIANS LIBRARY 


A series of volumes designed especially for library use. When 
complete it will include all the masterpieces of song and piano music 
Each volume is edited by a leading authority and contains an 


singable English translation. The engraving, printing, and binding represent the highest excellence in music publishing. 


The following are now ready : 
SONG VOLUMES 
_ GRanms WAGNER 
PortySenge - - - Edited by Jamas Hunexen | Lyrics for Soprano. Lyrics for Tener. Edited by Cant ARMBRUSTER 
FRANZ Fifty Mactereenee 
Pity Bonge - - Edited by W. F. Arrnonr | By Twenty Composers - Edited by Huwey T. Frick 
HANDEL Modern French er 
Sengsand Aire =- Kdited by Exuwazen Paovr | Vol. I. Bemberg to Franck. Vol. II. Georges to Widor. 
Vol. L. for a High Voice. Vol. IL. for a Low Voice. ped by Pama Haas 
pereenset SO Seventy Scottish Songs 
Fifty Songe  -Cl- Edited by Huway T. Forcx Edited with accompaniments by Heten Horgxirx 
SCHUMANN Sengs by Thirty Appectenne 
Fifty Songs + Edited by W. J. Huwpanson Edited by Rurzrt Huenes 
All of the above, with the exception of the Handel and Waguer volumes, are issued in two editions —for high voice and for low voice 


PIANO VOLUMES 
CHOPIN 


ae eee Edited by Aveust Sranuta 
Forty Piane Compositions - = - Edited by James Huwexer 
COLERIDGE-TAYLOR Samy Fine Semegees =~. Sens ty soem tees 
SCHUMANN 
Fifty Piano Compositions - Edited by Xaven Scuanwenxa 
i ei WAGNER 
Hungarian Rhapsodies Select from ‘ustec Dramas. Arranged for the Piano 
7 Edited by Aveust Spanvuts and Joan Orta Orro Sieur ; Preface by Richarp ALDRICH ad 
Other volumes in preparation. Price each, in heavy paper. cloth back, $1.50; in cloth, gilt, $2.50. 
To libraries for the series discount of the vol and 
patestine wile —_— mete ped pe. Re paper volumes 40% on the cloth volumes is 


No library should be without these matchiess volumes. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY : BOSTON 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMERICAN BRANCH 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1906 








NOW READY 
SHAKESPEARE 


Facsimile Reproductions of the Portions of Shakespeare Not Included 
in the First Folio. 
Each volume has been printed by the collotype process from the 


speare First Folio which the delegates published in 1902. 

This series of reproductions has been executed under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Sidney Lee, who has embodied in full introductions 
the latest results of his researches regarding the bibliographical his- 
tory of each of the four volumes of Shakespeare’s poems and of the 
play of Pericles. 

The number of copies printed, of which only a portion now remains 
unsold, is limited to 1,250, of which 250 are for America. All copies 
will be numbered, and Venus and Adonis, the first volume of each set, 
is signed by Mr. Lee. 

Style A. In five volumes, boundin vellum .. . 
Style B. In five volumes, boundin boards .. . 
Style CO. In asingle volume, rough calf ... . 
Style D. In a single volume, boards 


NOW COMPLETE 
THE LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE 


Fourth Earl of Orford. Chr arranged and edited by Mrs. 
Paeet Torxses. Contains 400 letters not included in the Latest Edition 
of the Collected Letters, 100 of which have never before been printed. 
nega ge aR enmyge eene e mp rte eae | 
tions, and 3 Facsimiles of Original Letters. Complete in 16 volumes. 

I. Demy 8vo. Special Limited Edition, printed upon hand-made 
paper, 16 volumes. Bound in boards, with paper labels, $175.00 net, 
per set. Bound in full straight-grained genuine morocco, $225.00 net, 
per set. 

IL. Crown 8vo. Oxford India Paper Edition, in 8 double volumes, 
cloth, gilt edges, $5.75 nef, each, or $46.00 net, per set. 

III. Crown 8vo. Ordinary Paper Edition in 16 volumes, cloth, gilt 
top, $2.00 net, each, or $32.00 net, per set. 





THE OXFORD HISTORY OF MUSIC 


General Editor, W. H. Hapow; Vols. L. and II. by H. E. Wootpaipes; 
Vol. IIL. by Sir C. H. Parry; Vol. IV. by J. A. Futuen-Marrianp; 
Vol. V. by W. H. Havow; Vol. VI. by E. Danwazvurnusn. 

Now complete in 8vo volumes, with copious musical illustrations; 
price, $5.00 per volume, or $30.00 the set. 

The six volumes embrace the History of music from the beginning 
of the fourth to the middle of the nineteenth century; extending its 
range, in certain directions, as late as to the death of Verdi. 


JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS 


Edited by the late Groner Biexsecx Hitt, with a brief Memoir of Dr. 
Hill by his nephew, Harotp Sravcer Scort, and a full Index. In 
three volumes, medium 8vo; half roan, $10 50. 

These volumes complete the cycle of works connected with the 
writings of Dr. Johnson, which was promised by Dr. Birkbeck Hill in 
the Preface to his edition of Boswell’s Life. He there rightly described 
the editing of Lives ef the Poets as a still more arduous task even than 
that of Boswell’s great book ; but he worked at it unflinchingly to the 
very end of his life, and left it finished in ite main outlines, awaiting 
only the general supervision and final touches which a posthumous 
work must always require. All lovers of Johnson’s memory owe & 
deep debt of gratitude to Mr. H. Spencer Scott, Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s 
nephew, who, with truly filial affection, undertook the heavy task of 
revising the whole mass of references, and of reading, not once or 
twice only, the entire proofs of the book at every stage. The magni- 
tude of the labor involved will be evident to all who are 
with the width of Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s reading, and his love of anno- 
tating his author by means of allusions and references to many books 
and sources, ancient and modern, often by no means easy of access. 


THE PLAYS AND POEMS OF 
ROBERT GREENE 


Edited by Professor Cauvrtow Cotiims, uniform with the Clarendon 
Press editions of Kyd (edited by Mr. Boas) and Lyly (edited by Mr. 
Bond). In two volumes, 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 

This edition is the result of great labor. In the Life of Greene, the 
editor has incorporated much new information, collected by personal 
research in Norfolk and elsewhere. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
WILLIAM BLAKE 


Edited by Jon Sampson, Demy 8vo. $3.50. 
Mr. Gempeen bes apared uo ‘pains to pectuce © suit defaitive 
edition containing everything that Blake wrote in metrical form. 
Also a daintily printed edition of the Lyrical Poems of William 
Blake with a preface by Professor Walter Raleigh. Price 90 cents. 


THE WORKS OF LUCIAN OF SAMOSATA 


Complete, with specified in the Preface. Translated by 
H. W. Fowizr and F. G. Fowtzx. Four volumes, extra fcap. 8vo, 
cloth. Price, $4.00. 

New York Times: —“‘ Their work might be original, so far as its 
ee ee tan toll 
dialogues and essays writt years ago. There is 
little in Lucian’s subjects to remind one of the centuries that have 
passed since they were discussed by him; and there is nothing in the 
new English version to suggest that Lucian wrote in anything but good 
modern English. . . . This translation is a work of high art, for 
which its authors are to be thanked.” 

Dial (Chicago) : — “ This edition is a veritable boon.” 
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a - 
WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 


Is NEEDED in every HOME, SCHOOL, and OFFICE. 


iS UP TO DATE AND o—-+ having 2380 
and 5000 illustrations. 


by W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL. D., U. 8. Comr. of Education. 
IT 1S THE STANDARD OF THE COURTS 


ly anid: “I regard the the International as of the 
yt ny Tl. cutee “found it 
Sreuy Siete Saguene Coast ben vesemmentes 


IT 1S THE STANDARD OF THE SCHOOLS 


REV. WILLIAM R. HARPER. Pn.D., D.D., late 
: + Webster's Interne. 

and [am constantly asing it 
taf y- T'tnd tt 





THE INTERNATIONAL is without question the Latest 
and Beast dictionary. 


“GET THE BEST.” 


PUBLISHED BY 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 





[Feb. 1, 











>. WRITE FoR OUR “ DICTIONARY WRINKLEs."’ J 








Enlarged to 240 pages, 2s. 6d. net ; ho Subscriptions, 
10s. per annum, post 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology, and Philosophy. 
EACH NUMBER COMPRISES 240 PAGES. 
Price unchanged. Annual subscription, $2.50. Post free. 
Single number, 75 cents. Post free. 

Principal Contents of the January Number: 
CHRISTIANITY FROM Lig J POINT OF VIEW OF NON- 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION. Ill. Christianity from the Islamic 
Standpoint. By AMEER i, M.A., C.LE. 

OUTCOME OF THE THEOLOGICAL MOVEMENT OF OUR 
AGE. By the Rev. HEBER NEWTON, D.D. 


A Jareness BUDDHIST SECT WHICH penned SAL- 
VATION BY FAITH. By JAMES TROU 


THE WORKING FATE OF ee goctan. a i, By 
Professor HENRY JONES, LL. 


Cupar easy AND sconce. 1.—The Material Element 
in Christianity. By SIR OLIVER LODGE. 


FAITH, REASON, AND RELIGION. By F. C. 8. SHILLER. 
WHO MAKES OUR THEOLOGY? By Professor E. ARMITAGE. 
CHRIST AND CAESAR. By Professor JAMES IVERACH, D.D. 
DO I BELIEVE IN THE RESURRECTION? By F. STORRS 


INFINITY. By 8T. GEORGE STOCK. 

RELIGIOUS hows noes AS A SCHOOL SUBJECT. By 
A. 8. FERNELL, M. 

ARE THE CLERGY HONEST? By the Rev. W. MANNING, M.A. 

PLEA FOR MYSTICISM ONCE MORE. By Mrs. G. H. FOX. 

DISCUSSIONS, REVIEWS, BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RECENT 
LITERATURE. 


A Specimen Number free from the PUBLISHERS. 
Subscri are booked and single numbers sold by 
G. B. Stechert & Co., 129-133 West Twentieth Street, New York, 
American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
or from any good bookseller, or the publishers, 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, England. 








Books of Timely Interest 





TRADE UNIONISM AND 
LABOR PROBLEMS 


By Professor Joun R. Commons, 
of the University of Wisconsin. 
Combination from the point of view of Labor. 
XXX. + 477 pages. Price, $2.15 net. 


TRUSTS, POOLS, AND 
CORPORATIONS 


By Professor W. Z. Riptey, 
of Harvard University. 
Combination from the point of view of Capital. 
XIV. + 628 pages. Price, $2.50 net. 


MONEY AND BANKING 
(NEW EDITION) 
By Horace Waite 
Recent legislation has been followed and explained 
and in every way the book has been brought down 
to date. 500 pages. Price, $1.80 net. 





Ginn & Company Publishers 


Trade Department, 29 Beacon Street, Boston 














THE BOOKS 
OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


are carried in our stock, 
which is larger and more 
general than that of any 
other house in the country. 


LIBRARY ORDERS 


given prompt and intelligent 
service. Our large stock 
and extensive library expe- 
rience enables us to give 
valuable aid and advice to 
libraries and librarians. 


CATALOGUE CARDS 
CARD CABINETS 


We carry a special line and 
will be glad to furnish a 


price list. 
LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 
CHICAGO 
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HARPER’S FEBRUARY PUBLICATIONS 


MARK TWAIN’S LIBRARY OF HUMOR 


This series is to be a veritable encyclopedia of humor. Not only Mark Twain and others known 
to the public as humorists will be represented, but the great editor will go further and give aightful 
place to all writers who have shown a vein of real humor in their work. That Mark Bgmain 
knows best what is lasting humor and how to select it goes without saying. 


VOLUME I.—MEN AND THINGS 


This volume contains some of the most laughable writings of Artemus Ward, Eugene Field, 
Bret Harte, John Kendrick Bangs, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Billi Nye, “Mr. Dooley,” E. S. 
Martin, and others; also humorous selections from the works of W. D. Howells, Henry James, 
C. D. Warner, G. W. Curtis, etc., while ample space is given to Mark Twain’s own writings. 


Iinecraced. Crown 8vo. Price, $1.25. 


RANDVAR THE SONGSMITH 


By OTTILIE A. LILJENCRANTZ 
Author of «*The Thrall of Leif the Lucky,”’ etc 
A romance of the fabled Norse occupation of America, flushed with passion and great deeds, and 
starred with beautiful episodes. Randvar, the jarl’s song-maker, loses his heart to the jarl’s sister-— 
the old love-tale, but in a new atmosphere, where stirring fact and mystic legend meet. 
Throughout resounds the clangor of arms, with soft interludes of love and poetry. The were- 
wolf myth is interwoven with the story with telling dramatic effect. Altogether it is a tale of real 
crispness, of charm, novelty, and stirring romance. 


With frontispiece in colors. Price, $1.50. 


COLUMBUS THE DISCOVERER 


(HEROES OF AMERICAN HISTORY) 
By FREDERICK A. OBER 
Author of «‘ Young Folks’ History of Mexico,”’ etc. 
The career of the great explorer is followed in detail, and his personality set forth with striking 
clearness. Mr. Ober, under a commission from the United States government, has made extensive 
travels to seek out whatever vestiges of the early settlements remain in the West Indies. These 
researches, together with his visits to Spain, have thrown much new and valuable light on 
Columbus’s career, which is herewith presented. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.00 net. 


EVOLUTION THE MASTER-KEY 


By C. W. SALEEBY, Ph.D. 
Author of ‘The Cycle of Life,’’ etc 

Dr. Saleeby is known as one of the ablest and most scholarly writers on scientific subjects. In 
this volume he gives an explanatory and illuminating comment on the doctrine of Herbert Spencer, 
in which he discusses and illustrates the theory of evolution as it is now known in the light of the 
enormous mass of knowledge that has been gained in the forty-four years since “ First Principles ” 
was written. In addition to the intrinsic interest of his subject-matter, Dr. Saleeby’s manner of 
presentation is admirable. His English is clear and terse, and his illustrative examples are 
numerous and to the point. 














Price, $2.00 net. 








HARPER & BROTHERS PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 
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The Bible in Plain English 


Many of the Bible’s deepest and most significant 
passages are misunderstood or a/together missed by 
the average reader, because of 
the strange and unfamiliar 
words no longer used or known 
except to the student and 
scholar. 
It was to make the meaning 
of the Scriptures plain to all that 
the work of bringing out the 


American 


Standard 
Bible 


was undertaken. For twenty- 
nine years the ablest and most 
devout scholars in America and 
England gave themselves to 
reverent, patient and careful 
study of the original text, and 
how to convey its exact true 
meaning in the language or 
to-day. 
The American Standard is 
not a sew Bible, but the old 
Bible made plain. Not a sew story, but the Old 
Story more p arly and simply told. 

It is not a departure from the inspired Word, but 
a drawing closer to it. 

It is the standard for all the great religious 
papers of this country, and is used by Ministers, 
Theological Seminaries, Bible Training 
Schools, Y. M. C. A., Universities, Colleges, 
Religious Associations, and the various 
Societies of ev denomination, because it is 
the Bible in plain English, thus making the use of 
Bible Commentaries unnecessary. 


Write for Our 40-page Book, 
“Story of the American Standard Bible” 


-hyt a why the 


SENT FREE 
Bible was revised 





styles ‘issued. Your name on of posta 
card, with the name — our 
bookseller, will get —¥ f 


All booksellers have in stock, 
or can quickly get from us,any style 
of the American Standard Bible you 




















> pula NELSON & SONS 
41 V, East 18th Street, New York 


rim 
| 


A Few 


Pilgrim Press Publications 
that every Public Library should have 


ST. ABIGAIL oF THE PINES By Witi1am 
A. KnicuT, author of «*The Song of our 
= Guest." $1.00. 

A strong story of whaling days in New Bedford. 


THE BOY PROBLEM By W. B. Forsusn, 
with introduction by President G. Staniey 
Hall. 75 cents net. 


THE CHURCHES AND EDUCATED 
MEN’ By E.N. Harpy. §1.25 net. 


EDUCATIONAL EVANGELISM: The 
religious discipline of youth By C. E. 
McKuntey. 


Henry Ward Beecher’s Books, Dr. R. S. Storr’s 
Orations and Addresses, and stories by Frank 
E. Sweet, Ida T. Thurston, Mrs. Frank Lee, 
Willis Boyd Allen, W. E. Barton, and other 
popular writers for young people, are published 
by us, and may be ordered direct at wholesale 
rates or through booksellers. Catalogue free. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon Street 175 Wabash Avenue 
BOSTON CHICAGO 

















Impressions of 


Japanese Architecture 


and the Allied Arts 
By RALPH ADAMS CRAM 
Handsomely bound and illustrated. Net $2.00 
William Elliot Griffis says: “ A very able and delight- 
ful book. Mr. Cram has entered into the spirit of Japan, 
and his work is true appreciation, which will surely win 
many readers.” 


The Appreciation of Pictures 


By RUSSELL STURGIS 
73 illustrations. Net $1.50 
A critical and historical treatment of pictures by the lead- 
ing art critic of the country. A companion volume to 
the following 


NOTABLE ART BOOKS 
The Appreciation of Sculpture 
By RUSSELL STURGIS Net $1.50 


How to Judge Architecture 
By RUSSELL STURGIS Net $1.50 


Pictorial Composition 
By HENRY R. POORE Net $1.50 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
PUBLISHERS 33-37 E. 17th St., NEW YORK 
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Burrows’ New Books 


By JAMES DOUGLAS, LL.D. 


Old France in the New World 
(Quebee in the 17th Contary) 
Octavo, Buckram, oxtra, fully illustrated, $2.50 net. 
(Postage, 21 cents.) 
length the New York Tribune said : 
to the literature of 











In a review of 


ORTH (SAMUEL P.) 
Five American Politicians: Burr- 
Douglas-Clay-Clinton-Van Buren 


Zenas Leonard, a Native of Clearfield 
County, Pa., who spent five years in Trap- 
ping for Furs, Trading with the Indians, 1839. 


Octavo, cloth, extra, $5.00 net. (Postage, 12 cents.) 








THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS bs CLEVELAND, OHIO 





BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES 


Published in 1905 by 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 


29 West Twenty-third Street, New York 


DRAMA 


On Ten Plays of Shakespeare. By Srorrozp 
Brooke. 12mo. $2.25.* “A more delightful volume of 
criticism it would be hard to find.”— Boston Transcript. 

Dramatists of Today. By Epwarp Evzrerr Hats, Jr. 
12mo. $1.50.* “ Well worth reading a second time.”— 
Dial. 

Shakespeare’s London. By H. T. Srernenson. 
With over 40 illustrations. 12mo. $2.00.* 


NATURE 


A Guide to the Study of Fishes. By Davm Sranr 
JorpaN. 1223 pp. 936 illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 
$12.00.* 

American Insects. By Vernon L. Kutxoce. With 
812 figures, 11 colored plates, 647 pp. 8vo. $5.00.* 
Animal Snapshots. By Sms A. Lorreipcs. With 
85 photographs. 12mo. $1.75.* “No more commend- 
able book treating of wild life has ever come under our 

notice.” — Field and Stream. 

Extinct Animals, By E. Ray Lawxesrer. Profusely 
illustrated. Large 12mo. $1.75 net. “A delight... 


filled with photographs . . . fascinating to a child.”— 
Cube. 


RUSSIA AND THE PHILIPPINES 


Russia. By Sm Dowatp Mackenzm Wattace. New, 
up to date edition. 8vo. $5.00. 

Russia from Within. By Atexanpsr Utar. Large 
12mo. $1.75.* 

Our Philippine Problem. 
$1.50.* 


By H. P. Wiis. 12mo. 


JUVENILE 


Nut Brown Joan. By M. A. Taccarr. Decorated. 
12mo. $1,50. 

Dandelion Cottage. By Carrott Warson Rawxr. 
12mo. LIllustrated. $1.50. “An exceptionally good 
book for girls.”— Wisconsin Free Library Bulletin. 

The Boys of Bob’s Hill. By C. P. Burton. Ilus- 
trated. 12mo. $1.25. 

The Peter Newell Mother Goose. By C.S. Bamzy. 
Illustrated by Perzn Newer. 12mo. $1.50. 

Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of Natural History. By 
J. D. Caamptox and F. A. Lucas. Profusely illus- 
trated. 12mo. $2.50. . 

A Book of Verses for Children. Compiled by E. V. 
Lucas. Library Edition. $1.00.% “We know of no 
other anthology for children so complete and well 
arranged.” —The Critic. 


* Add ten per cent of price for postage. § 
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Important New Macmillan Books 








JUST READY 
Mr. William Holman Hunt’s reminiscent 
Pre-Raphaelitism and the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 


Two volumes, richly illustrated, $10.00 net. 
“ At last there is set before the world the book which has been none too patiently waited for 
for many years past, and an absorbing, interesting, and valuable book it is, fluently and admir- 
ably written, and on its lighter side vastly entertaining. . . . Likely to survive as long as 
English art is treasured and studied.” — Daily Graphic (London). 


AMONG RECENT ISSUES THE SECOND EDITION OF 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s Salve Venetia! Gleanings from History 
“These two volumes, rich in anecdote and story, packed with legend and fact gleaned from 
Venetian history, make interesting reading. . . . The make-up of the book is most attractive, 
and it is beautifully and lavishly illustrated with 225 drawings by Joseph Pennell, . . . and 
they render admirably the picturesque quality of Venice.”— The Evening Post (New York). 

Two volumes in a box, crown 8v0, $5.00 net (carriage extra). 


Mr. Samuel Isham’s ittustratead History of American Painting 
“Those of his acquaintance have long known Mr. Isham’s exceptional fitness for his task. 

. . « It was expected to be good; it is even better than was expected.” The Nation. 
Uniform with “ Taft's Sculpture,” in a box, $5.00 net. 


Mr. B. L. Putnam-Weale’s The Re-Shaping of the Far East 


By the author of «Manchu and Muscovite”’ 
Illustrated from fine photographs. Two volumes, $6.00 net. 
“A remarkably searching, analytical, clear, and comprehensive presentation of what is on the 
surface, and beneath it as well, an intricately complicated and perplexing situation. . . . 
Withal, there has been nothing printed so far that so minutely dissects and so lucidly demon- 
strates the complex organism of Oriental diplomacy.” The New York Tribune. 
JUST READY 


Mr. Winston Spencer Charchill’s Life of Lord Randolph Churchill 


“There is every dish in it that can whet the palate, all the things that everyone wants to know 
and only a very few can find out; the real views that lie behind the plausibilities of the plat- 
form, the private relations that lie behind public politeness, all the secret springs of which the 
world sees only the resulting acts. And yet it is no book of the backstairs. The revelations 
are of things of real interest, and are given in letters from the actors themselves, published 
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THE LIBRARY IN THE SCHOOL. 


The effort to bring public libraries into codp- 
erative relations with public schools, which had 
its tentative beginnings about a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, has since that time steadily progressed 
until the work of the teacher has gained numer- 
ous points of contact with the work of the libra- 
rian, and both schools and libraries have been 
benefited by the work. In many places, teachers 
are given special facilities for obtaining the books 
they need in their classrooms, and pupils are en- 
couraged to become card-holders at the libraries. 
Sometimes delivery stations are established in 
the schools themselves; while in the libraries, 
special rooms are invitingly fitted up for the use 
of children, and special attendants provided to 
meet their peculiar needs. 

This is the briefest kind of summary of an 
extension of library activity that has accom- 
plished many good results, and may be expected 
to accomplish many more. But no amount of 
effort of this description can absolve the school 
from the duty of having a library of its own, 
and of enlisting library intelligence to put the 
books to their proper use. Now schools do not, 
as a rule, perform their duty in this respect, and 
their failure to perform it constitutes one of the 
most obvious present defects in their manage- 
ment. It is the purpose of the present-article 
to indicate in rough outline what the schools 
ought to do, and what the friends of public 
education ought to insist upon until the needed 
reforms are secured. What we shall say will 
apply mainly to schools of higher grade, because 
elementary schools cannot do very much in this 
direction. They can encourage a taste for read- 
ing good books of the juvenile class, and can see _ 
that such are made obtainable ; they can also 
give children some elementary instruction in the 
use of books for study. For these purposes a 
few works of reference and a carefully-chosen 
circulating library should suffice. But when 
the high-school years are reached, a far more 
thorough-going plan should be adopted. A 
general idea of what that plan should be, and 
some notion of its points of application to the 
ordinary high-school course of study, will be 
given in the present discussion. 
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A concrete example will serve to indicate our 
point of view. We have just now in mind one 
of the largest and newest high schools in one of 
our largest cities. It is a school occupying half 
of a city block, and costing upwards of a quar- 
ter of a million dollars. It is a school providing 
an extensive variety of courses in mathematics, 
natural science, ancient and modern languages, 
history and literature, besides the courses in those 
so-called “‘ commercial ” subjects with which so 
many of our schools have been equipped of late 
years by way of a concession to the demand for 
what is hastily assumed to be a “ practical” 
form of education. Now a full third of the 
space of the school — practically one whole floor 
out of the three — is set apart for the labora- 
tories in which are taught the courses in physi- 
ography, biology, physics, and chemistry. One 
small room constitutes the library, a room that 
will accommodate about thirty students at a 
time, and will hold barely twenty-five hundred 
volumes! Nor does this school offer a very ex- 
ceptional case. Many other high schools of its 
kind are in existence, or are now being built 
upon the same lopsided plan, and it is time to 
make an energetic protest in behalf of the 
cultural subjects and the proper provision for 
their pursuit. 

School authorities have become so used to this 
state of things that they do not stop to think how 
absurd it is. Roughly speaking, we may say 
that the work.of a typical high school falls into 
five classes, approximately equal in the amount 
of attention they receive. One of these five 
classes is the natural science group, another is 
the foreign language group, another is the his- 
tory group, and another is the English language 
and literature group. The fifth group is a mis- 
cellaneous assemblage to which everything else 
may be relegated. Now the all-important thing 
to be noted is that the library must be the labora- 
tory of two entire groups besides parts of others, 
or of fully one-half of the entire work done by 
students of the school. Yet in the typical case 
we have outlined, the natural science group alone 
has something like twenty times the laboratory 
space assigned (in the library room) to the far 
larger group of the studies which are best called 
humanities. The disproportion between bread 
and sack in Falstaff’s tavern score is the only 
parallel worthy of the occasion. 

We would not be taken as grudging in any 
way the most liberal provision of appliances for 
the teaching of science. In the endeavor to 
rescue education from the grasp of text-book rou- 
tine, scientific studies presented the first phase 





of the difficulty to be attacked, because their 
need of such rescue was the most urgent. To 
teach physics and chemistry from books alone, 
or with the aid of a few demonstrations by the 
instructor, was a farcical proceeding, and it is an 
undoubted gain to have substituted therefor a 
more rational method. But that difficulty has 
been coped with, and now hardly exists. The 
urgent problem of the present is to provide the 
means for teaching history and literature by the 
direct use of their materials ; that is, to substi- 
tute the easy use of many books for the hard 
memorizing of one. Our schools are only just 
beginning to grapple with this problem, and its 
solution will not be reached until the same meas- 
ure of facilities is afforded in this group of 
studies as it has long been taken for granted must 
be afforded in the scientific groups. In other 
words, the teaching of history and literature 
must be carried on in a well-equipped library, 
with constant use of the authorities, with the 
setting of tasks that cannot be performed with- 
out the student’s own correlation of many printed 
sources of information, and with the kind of in- 
telligent guidance that can alone be given by 
the instructor who is himself familiar with the 
methods and materials of historical and literary 
investigations. 

To bring about this desired result a school 
must have a library in which at least one-half 
of the class-work in history and literature may 
be done. The library must be large enough to 
accommodate all the classes that need to use it, 
which means that the space it occupies should 
be approximately equal to the space now occu- 
pied by the combined laboratories. It must be 
provided with many books, and often with many 
copies of the same book, which is quite as neces- 
sary a thing to do as to provide many microscopes 
for students of biology and many balances for 
students of chemistry. And it must have a gen- 
erous appropriation for its maintainance, which 
means that the total sum annually available for 
school supplies ought to be apportioned about 
equally between library and laboratories. It is 
a matter of the barest justice that as much 
money should be spent upon books as upon 
biological supplies and chemical glassware and 
reagents. e believe that the most important 
thing now to be done for the imprevement of our 
secondary education is to develop the human- 
istic studies upon the lines here and 
to make of the library the chief centre of the 
school’s activity. 

A school can do nothing more valuable than 
thus to accustom its students to the intelligent 
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handling of books. The watchword of the last 
generation was an appeal to get away from 
books and into direct contact with things. This 
was justifiable in so far as it meant the getting 
away from text-books, and into contact with 
the real materials of knowledge, and the ap- 
peal has been fully vindicated in the case of 
the scientific subjects. Now in the case of 
history and literature, it must be remembered, 
the books themselves are the things — not the 
student’s own text-book, which may here be 
as much of an obstacle or a nuisance as it was in 
the other case, but the books that are used for 
investigation, for comparison, for criticism, and 
for the training of judgment and logical faculty. 
There is no respect in which work done with 
books in this sense may not prove as effective 
for the ultimate purposes of education as work 
done with the microscope and the balance. We 

this as an understatement of the truth, 
and would not hesitate to make a much larger 
claim. 

Furthermore, when we consider how much the 
education that is continued after schooltime is 
over depends upon the right use of books, we 
can hardly be too emphatic in asserting that 
something of that use should be learned in the 
school. Yet almost nothing of the sort really is 
learned. The average student in a high school 
does not know the difference between a table of 
contents and an index, does not know what a con- 
cordance is, does not know how to find what he 
wants in an encyclopedia, does not even know 
that a dictionary has many other uses besides that 
of supplying definitions. Still more pitiful is 
his naive assumption that a book is a book, and 
that what book it is does not particularly mat- 
ter. It is the commonest of all experiences to 
hear a student say that he has got a given state- 
ment from a book, and to find him quite inca- 
pable of naming the book. That the source 
of his information, as long as that information 
is printed somewhere, should be of any conse- 
quence, is quite surprising to him, and still more 
the suggestion that it is also his duty to have 
some sort of an opinion concerning the value 
and credibility of the authority he thus blindly 
quotes. If the school library, and the instruction 
given in connection with it, should do no more 
than impress these two elementary principles 
upon the minds of the whole student body, it 
would go far towards accounting for itself as an 
educational means. That it may, and should, do 
much more than this is the proposition that we 
have sought to maintain, and we do not see how 
its essential reasonableness may be gainsaid. 





FIELD LIBRARIES. 


Every civilized nation has learned that education 
pays on the material side as well as on the higher 
plane. No wise statesman dares neglect it. Our free 
schools reach the remotest hamlet. Indeed, distri- 
bution of schools has been overdone, and like other 
states New York finds that many of its 11,000 © 
school districts could wisely be consolidated ; for it 
would often be cheaper to transport the children 
from two or more of the weakest districts to a better 
school, than to attempt to support so many different 
buildings and teachers. Whatever the method, no 
intelligent man denies that every home must be 
reached with educational facilities. 

This education is for the young, in school, and 
for a limited course. It is of priceless importance, 
and well worth the many millions paid for it yearly. 
But there is another means of education quite as 
important, not for the young alone but for all, to be 
had at home instead of in school, and lasting not 
for a short course but through life. For this the 
term “home education” has wisely been chosen to 
differentiate it from school education, which is 
obtained not at home but in regular teaching insti- 
tutions. The problems of home education are com- 
paratively new. There is great lack both of men 
and money for its work. We must choose from many 
possible plans those that will give the best practical 
results from limited resources. In a comprehensive 
view of home education we find five distinct factors : 
libraries, museums, clubs, extension teaching, and 
tests and credentials. Of these any competent stu- 
dent is sure to find libraries easily the most important, 
efficient, and economical, and the natural centre for 
the other four agencies. The growing recognition 
of this fact is shown by more than a hundred new 
laws concerning libraries passed in America, and 
402 gifts, made from private resources, aggregating 
$16,000,000, in a single recent year. There has 
been nothing in educational history equal to this 
modern library movement. It has the most support 
and the least opposition, the most liberal grants by 
taxpayers, the most generous gifts from philanthro- 
pists. We are astounded to find how much has been 
done for this side of education, but more astounded 
when we study deeper to see how little of what is 
needed has as yet been accomplished. We spend 
fabulous sums each year and are proud of our sta- 
tistics, but we reach only a small proportion of those 
who most need help. Any observer who looks below 
the surface finds many houses in both city and coun- 
try where no good books are bought or read. Some 
people read nothing; some only newspapers, and 
these often the poorest rather than the best; some 
read magazines, good, poor, or pat sepia but the the 
number of book readers is patheticall 
are some whole villages where not a Price of 
the best books find their way. There are colleges 
where the amount of the best reading outside the 
prescribed text-books is y restricted. Stu- 
dents are too busy with required studies and other 
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duties, and as a result are graduated and sent out 
to swell the army of non-readers, though the reading 
habit would have been worth to them more than all 
the learning of their college text-books. 

We have learned that in education as in farming 
new soil gives the largest crops. A given amount 
of effort does double good when spent on the young 
rather than on adults. Profiting by this knowledge, 
we give more attention than ever before to the 
needs of children. Special rooms, and librarians 
naturally fitted and trained for assisting children, 
are being added to the best libraries. Home libra- 
ries reaching little groups “with books and a friend” 
are sowing good seed, but there is not more than one 
where a thousand are needed. The wise farmer who 
has more land than he can work properly looks 
over his territory and selects for first attention that 
which promises best returns.. As we look over the 
library field ripe for the harvest on every side, we 
find the greatest need at present in the rural sec- 
tions. A little over half of our people live in the 
country. They have a larger margin of leisure, 
fewer distractions, and fewer opportunities to get 
the best reading. They reai more slowly and care- 
fully, and get more good from books than their high- 
pressure city cousins, whose crowded lives leave little 
time for intellectual digestion. These facts are un- 
questioned, and one would think that philanthropists 
wishing to do the greatest good with a given sum of 
money would look to the country, rather than to the 
town where large numbers in a small territory make 
it easy to support public libraries. One might fairly 
expect that more than half the gifts for books and 
libraries would go to that half of the people who by 
common consent have most leisure for reading and 
fewest opportunities to get books; but instead of hav- 
ing their pro rata share, which would have been 
about 52 per cent., an analysis of the 402 gifts of a 
recent year aggregating $16,000,000 shows less 
than one per cent. devoted to this rural reading. 
The explanation is doubtless that attention has never 
been properly called to the facts, and that the solu- 
tion is not obvious. A rich man who wishes to im- 
prove the reading of his fellows can build a library 
or stock it with books in a city, but he hardly knows 
how to reach rural homes even if he understands 
their pressing needs. 

As a partial solution of the problem, we started 
our New York State system of travelling books, 
pictures, and collections, in 1892. Remarkable re- 
sults have been secured, and the system, still growing 
rapidly, has been gradually but generally accepted 
as a permanent factor in education. A community 
which is too small, or which thinks itself too small, 
to own and support a public library may thus feel 
free to accept, for a small fee for transportation, 
a hundred of the choicest books for six months. 
Novelty has then worn off. A library, like a res- 
ervoir, becomes stagnant, and the interest of readers 
ean be maintained only by adding new books at 
frequent intervals, or by changing the entire libra- 
ries in the travelling system. Thus the same books 





move on from point to point till they are actually 
worn out in service, giving larger returns for each 
dollar invested than has ever been found possible 
in any other field. This method, one of the most 
valuable in modern librarianship, does the greatest 
good at moderate cost. 

It is easy to devise ways of doing good, but most 
of them cest too much to be practicable. It is easy 
to devise inexpensive plans, but most of them are 
not effective. To secure efficiency at low cost is 
the great problem in all educational, religious, or 
philanthropic work. You may compel your horse 
to go to the water, but he will drink only if he 
wishes it. The best library, either permanent or 
travelling, is of little use to the man who will not 
read. It is well worth all it costs to supply books 
to those who are hungry for them, but we must not 
neglect the underlying problem of creating the appe- 
tite. Our system is not a complete success until it 
reaches most of the people for whom it was planned. 
The inexorable law of circulation, which applies to 
a community as much as to the blood, has taught us 
that we cannot safely ignore the submerged tenth. 
Five Points filth may beget Fifth Avenue fever. 
Their folly may cause our funeral. If there is a 
cancer in the foot the poison will circulate to the 
heart and brain. A town is not safe because it has 
sewer mains through every street if the residents 
fail to connect their houses with them. Schoolhouses 
and teachers do not educate-if the children stay 
away. Boards of health may compel reckless citi- 
zens to connect their houses with the sewer system, 
truant officers may enforce compulsory education 
laws, but statutes cannot help us in our equally press- 
ing need of inducing people to read the best books. 

As in war and manufacturing, it is the man behind 
the machine or method that determines its efficiency. 
Much good is done by making books readily avail- 
able. The taste of readers improves by reading 
even without guidance, but the best results demand 
that behind the library's books there shall be an 
earnest human soul, whose chief concern is to make 
other lives better and more useful, through the influ- 
ence best exerted by good reading. The visitor in 
our little home libraries who meets once a week with 
the children, to give needed help ; the reference libra- 
rian, now so prominent a factor in the best libraries ; 
and the children’s librarian, one of the best of the 
new special workers, — these are all practical recog- 
nitions of the fact that no magnificence of buildings, 
wealth of resourses and endowments, excellence of 
catalogues and indexes, or liberality of hours and 
rules, can ever take the place of the trained expert 
who is at heart the reader’s sympathetic friend. 
Such a helper may change the whole course of a life 
by giving the experimental reader confidence and 
stimulating interest at the first short interview. The 
man or boy who has been spending his evenings 
lounging about the country store or saloon and 
doubtfully tries the experiment of going to the 
library instead, should be handled with as much 
skill as the trout that approaches the bait, for he is 
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as easily frightened away. He needs a sympathetic 
helping hand across the stepping-stones of an un- 
tried stream. The range of books is vast. The new 
reader needs not only books, but a friend. A coun- 
try boy, who has never seen the city, dropped at 
night in the Grand Central station of New York may 
have skill and self-reliance enough to find his way 
safely, but he is infinitely better off if a friend meets 
him. In our best large libraries the reference and 
children’s librarians perform these functions, for the 
constituency is large enough to justify the expense. 
How are we to give at practical cost similar help to 
these scattered readers in rural homes who need it 
even more? Obviously no one small community 
ean afford to pay for the whole time of a competent 
guide to books and reading. 

The itinerant principle offers a solution. The 
travelling book must be supplemented by the trav- 
elling librarian, who can give a day or two each 
week or month to the locality too small to afford his 
entire time. The economic principle is sound. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of commercial travellers prove 
that business men find the itinerant principle the 
cheapest and best way to get their wares into com- 
munities too small to support a permanent store or 
agent. The missionary who has seven stations to 
each of which he gives one day a week, the judge 
who moves from point to point to hold his court, the 
orchestra or company who give only one or more 
entertainments in places too small to support a per- 
manent organization, illustrate the universal appli- 
cation of the principle which we must adopt in order 
to get best results at least cost. 

The commercial traveller does his best work only 
when he can carry his samples with him. People 
need object lessons. The travelling librarian must 
have with him a considerable collection of books 
for his house-to-house and individual work. He can 
do much good by gathering those interested in 
schoolhouses or churches for an evening talk, stimu- 
lating interest and good resolutions and giving help- 
ful suggestions; but when he sits down with the 
family or an individual to talk about personal read- 
ing he must have open before him some of the books 
for which he is trying to create an appetite. As 
these are too heavy to carry about by hand, we must 
have a book wagon with horses or motor, holding 
perhaps a thousand volumes carefully selected for 
this peculiar work. With this equipment the man 
or woman with a genius for the work has a rare 
opportunity for usefulness. If it suggests the re- 
ligious colporteur distributing books and tracts, we 
must remember that only religious and educational 
work has ever moved deeply the human heart to 
missionary effort, and the work of which we are 
talking belongs clearly to this class. The book 
wagon would have its regular route, repeating its 
visit at intervals of perhaps two or more weeks. 
This book missionary would come to know his 
constituency as a pastor knows his people. He 
would learn natural abilities and tastes, and would 
become skilful in developing latent interests and 





leading promising readers steadily on to higher and 
better things. If on any trip he did not have in 
his wagon just the book wanted, he could record the 
need and bring the book next time from the central 
library from which his routes would radiate. He 
would invite his readers to visit the central library 
whenever they went to town and to feel free to ask 
for help in person or by letter. 

All would know that there was no commercial 
interest behind the work, and would feel confidence 
in asking guidance when they wished to buy books 
of their own. A book owned is much better than a 
book loaned. If the travelling librarian can in- 
duce his readers to apply their money to buying 
good books he will have done an educational work 
of incalculable value. To assist in this, endowments 
or gifts should pay necessary expenses of adminis- 
tration, so that any reader may have brought to him 
at wholesale cost any book among those it is espe- 
cially desirable to distribute. It is pathetic to see 
how books manufactured simply to sell are scattered 
through rural homes. People impressed with the 
value of good reading give their hard-earned money 
to clever agents who charge them high prices for 
books which ought to go to the paper-mill and not 
on the book shelf. The best way to cure this evil 
is not by declaiming against it, but by giving people 
the best books at cost instead of these poor books at 
high prices. The distribution of trash will stop as 
soon as it is unprofitable, for it is done only from 
pecuniary motives. 

No one who fully appreciates the great influence 
of books and reading can doubt that the money 
required to equip such a book wagon and to pay 
the salary of such a travelling librarian would 
yield very large educational dividends. The wagon, 
horses, and harness would cost about $1000, and 
the thousand suitable volumes would cost as much 
more. If as many books were in the hands of readers 
as in the wagon, so that while changing the books 
from house to house the wagon continued substan- 
tially full, the stock would be perhaps two thousand 
volumes. This investment would mean about $3000, 
besides the salary and travelling expenses. This 
latter item would be small, for farmhouses would 
compete with each other for the privilege of keep- 
ing the wagon over night and having extra op- 
portunity to examine its resources. A man worth 
$3000 a year could use his time to good advantage 
in this way. There are men of real ability so deeply 
interested in the work that they would do it for much 
less if necessary. Age, experience, and other elements 
would determine the necessary salary, but it would be 
perhaps a moderate estimate to allow $3000 for the 
equipment of the wagon and $2000 a year for salary 
and expenses. When I first proposed this new work 
some five years ago the term “field libraries” 
seemed well suited to designate the idea. Admirable 
opportunities, with codperation and needed super- 
vision, await the first gifts for launching this very 
practical enlargement of the itinerant principle. 

Metvit Dewey. 
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(To the Editor of Taz Drat.) 

When Lawyer Pleydell compared Dominie Samp- 
son’s mind to a pawnbroker’s shop stowed with all 
kinds of goods, which, however, were piled in utter 
confusion, he supplied a simile that is not altogether 
inapplicable to the world’s store of knowledge at the 
present day. There is this distinction, however, that 
the latter case is not hopeless, for an effective remedy 
lies close at hand. During past centuries, various at- 
tempts have been made, more or less successfully, to 
classify all literature under specific as well as general 
heads. It may well be asked i if the science of bibli- 
ography did not exist, at least in crude form, long be- 
fore the invention of the printing press, for we are told 
that the clay tablets recently discovered in the library 
of the palace of Assur-bani-pal, at Nineveh, were duly 
arranged in accordance with the subjects to which they 
related. 

Bibliographers of the past, like pioneers, have assisted 
in the advance of civilization, but of the modern bibli- 
ographer and skilful prospector increased demands are 
made, for it suffices not that they should submit merely 
a skeleton outline of things examined. Many pertinent 
notes must accompany their respective reports, because 
upon their accuracy and veness rests the 
subsequent iavecteee of valuable time and precious 
energies. Even Prescott’s “ Conquest of Mexico,” not- 
withstanding the original researches made by its accom- 
plished author, would possess much less charm except 
for the labors of his predecessors in the same field. 

The bibliographer, however, is likely also to be a 
bibliophile, and the loves of the latter may sometimes 
conflict with the most useful work of the former. The 
American point of view, bein,’ essentially practical, in- 
sists that he was right who said: “The only useful 
knowledge is the knowledge that is of use.” Logically, 
therefore, the most useful knowledge is the knowledge 
that is of most use. The Library of Congress, in its 
bibliographic and other departments, obviously takes 
this view of the matter, and endeavors to supply the 
people’s wants and to anticipate their needs. Consider, 
for example, the timeliness of one of its recent issues, 
a “ List of References on Primary Elections.” Here is 
a good illustration of what can be accomplished, bibli- 
ey by a watchful observation of the trend of 

affairs. 

The State Library School at Albany, and some other 
similar institutions, make the presentation of an original 
bibliography compulsory as a condition of graduation. 
Some of these compilations find their way into print, and 
others are rved in manuscript form. com- 
pilation of special bibliographies of subjects of vital and 
current interest or permanent usefulness, seems really 
to constitute one of the most important phases of the 
work yet to be performed. There is now an uncounted 
number of such monographs in print, and the list is being 
augmented daily. To centralize this work, to establish 
a kind of bibliographic clearing-house, in America, is 
the step, a very essential one, that is most naturally 
next in order. How soon this step can be taken depends 
wholly upon the generosity of intelligent, representative 
citizens having the requisite means. 

It is problematical how much longer the Smithsonian 











Council. The time will come, and that, perhaps, gist. 
when it will be absolutely necessary to establi 
American bureau of bibliography upon which will at 
once devolve many important tasks. Among needed 
undertakings that have been s are an interna- 
tional catalogue of technological literature, which would 
prove of great interest and use in the United States, 
and a new bibliography of bibli i The latter, 
one of the projects informally considered by the Bibli- 
ographical Society of America as stated in a very 
interesting note by President Lane, should prove to be 
the crowning work of bibliography, a veritable index to 
indexes, a kind of starting point for all serious investi- 
gations thenceforth. The general summing up of 
knowledge and the saving of time that such an index 
would insure, are elements too important to escape the 
attention of thinking people. 

In 1904, there appeared from the George Washington 
University of Washington, D. C., an announcement by 
President Needham of the proposed establishment of a 
department of bibliography and library science, as soon 
as negotiations could be completed —s in view an 


endowment of two hundred thousand dollars, with 
which to start the work. This evident reciation of 
the value of bibliographic research in the United States 


will not pass unheeded. The large libraries of many 
American cities offer a wonderful field for study, but 
what can compete with the facilities that are so accessi- 
ble at our national capital? Students residing in the 
city of Washington would have advantages not else- 
where obtainable. The George Washington University 
has by its proposition given a typical example of the 
spirit of modern American university management. 
Conformable to that spirit, one may safely expect pro- 
duetive work, consisting of many invaluable contribu- 
tions to bibliography, to issue from the collective labors 
of the department when ina . There is no 
question about the potential energy of a great body of 
enthusiastic students, and of their positive power under 
guidance. They will quickly seize the opportunity thus 
afforded for the performance of useful work, in the 
natural course of study, and the ultimate results will 
undoubtedly be far beyond present estimation. Whether 
or not other educational institutions will add biblio- 
hic research to their curriculum remains to be seen. 
field, which is extremely comprehensive, might 
very wisely be approached inter-collegiately. It cannot 
be thus approached too soon. The existence of a cen- 
tral bureau of bibliography would facilitate inter- 
communication between investigators and the exchange 
of data relating to monographs wanted or in 
tion; all which would redourd to the advancement of 
knowledge and good citizenship. 

The subject of codperative cataloguing has proved to 
be of widespread interest, in evidence of which fact 
one needs only consult the poms ra 
Library of Congress, entitled «Bibliography 0- 
operative Cataloguing,” by Messrs. Torstein Jahr and 
Adam Julius Strohm. An examination of this valuable 
collection, comprising 366 titles, is a necessary prelude 
to any serious study of the problem, which, as intimated 
above, is not without a solution. The difficulty is not so 
much to find a solution that will answer requirements 
fairly well, as to extract the best from all the plans 
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severally suggested, and finally to put the whole scheme 
into operation. Unrestricted codperative cataloguing 
and universal or international bibliography are subjects 
that must necessarily be very closely related. It ap- 
pears to the writer that among the chief works, perhaps 
the chief work, to be undertaken by a central bureau of 
bibliography, would be the compilation of a new bibli- 
ography of bibliographies, as mentioned above. To 
avoid frequent revision, it should be supplemented 
periodically by notices of additional bibliographies pub- 
lished subsequently or which may have been vverlooked 
in previous collections. This problem, from an English 
standpoint, seems very nearly to have been solved by 
Courtney’s “ Register of National Bibliography,” re- 
cently published. 

Bibliographies need not be, and ought not to be, con- 
fined to works in the compiler’s mother-tongue. At 
least a fair working knowledge of other modern lan- 
guages is possessed by many who consult such works, 
and it may be observed in passing that the acquisition 
of an ability to comprehend printed German, French, 

in, Spanish, or Halian, offers no insurmountable 
obstacles to the American student, if he is blessed with 
any leisure moments to devote to such fascinating 
study. 

Pure science is naturally one of the most attractive 
fields of bibliographic research; while science, in its 
broadest meaning, well-nigh covers the entire realm of 
knowledge, including history. There is much that can 
be done in the collection of authorities on the local his- 
tory of American states, territories, counties, cities, and 
towns. These subjects of growing importance and 
interest merit the close attention of individual inves- 
tigators, of whose monographs, deposited in local 
libraries, facsimiles should be transmitted to the Library 
of Congress for the benefit of a wider circle of students. 
These facsimiles might consist of ordinary (typewritten) 
carbon copies, though the “ black print,” or “ vandyke,” 
process furnishes a means of duplicating original manu- 
scripts very cheaply and acceptably. The publication 
of a bulletin by the Library of Congress (proposed in 
the “ Library Journal,” 30: 858) to report special bib- 
liographies needed or in preparation, would bring inves- 
tigators in touch with each other. It would do more, 
for such a bulletin would form a practical basis for 


codperation. Evueene Farrrrmetp McPIKe. 
Chicago, January 20, 1906. 


MR. SWINBURNE AS “A LOVE POET.” 
(To the Editor of Tue Dit.) 

The communication of Professor Pancoast, published 
in Toe Drax of January 16, commands the respect of 
all who know how eminently he is qualified to discuss 
& question of comparative poetics, and it is to be 
that the points which he raises against Mr. Swinburne’s 
matter, as opposed to his manner, may be met temper- 
ately and without recrimination, as he suggests. 

Meanwhile, it seems to me that Professor Pancoast’s 
argument is weakened by reference to Emerson, Words- 
worth, and Browning. Mr. Swinburne is essentially and 
avowedly “a love poet,” and it is because of his supreme 
mastery of verbal melody that he excels all others in the 
vivid and compact expression of erotic emotion. Now, 
while I have _— reverence for the names of both 
Emerson and ordsworth, I should like to remark that 
if there could be anything funnier than Emerson’s essay 
on love it would be an erotic poem by Wordsworth. But 








when did Wordsworth ever write a love poem? Pro- 
fessor Pancoast. speaks of his doing so “at rare mo- 
ments.” Will he not tell us when these moments were ? 

The reference to Browning strikes me as unfortunate 
because Professor Pancoast cites him as one who writes 
of love as a “high-minded gentleman,” and not (like 
Mr. Swinburne) as “a delirious pagan.” Surely if a 
breaking down of conventions is to be taken into the 
count, Browning can give Mr. Swinburne aces and 
spades, for he not only makes love the supreme law of 
life, but brands as sin the usually accepted ethical rules 
established for its control (vide “The Statue and the 
Bust ”). 

It id hardly fair to confuse the sex motive, avowedly 
at the basis of the work of both Browning and Mr. 
Swinburne, with that lofty intellectual passion which 
characterizes the poetry of some of the other writers 
whom Professor Pancoast names. Neither does it seem 
quite fair to refer to some of the most exquisite pieces 
of metrical idealism in the language as “ so-called love 


poems. Francis Howarp WILLIAMS. 
Philadelphia, January 18, 1906. 


In the February number of “ The Printing Art” Mr. 
Lindsay Swift has some well-considered remarks on the 
“Atrocities of Color Supplements” (as issued by our Sun- 
day newspapers) which deserve a much wider and more 
general audience than the constituency of the excellent 
periodical in which they appear. Mr. Swift’s arraign- 
ment of this distinctively American nuisance is based on 
both ethical and artistic grounds. We should like to 
quote the entire article, but can find room only for a 
small portion. “It is impossible to describe the vul- 
garity and insanity of their drawing and coloring; and it 
cannot be that the editors, who must be men of some 
ability, however devoid of scruples, approve of their 
own mischievous work. Even the newest of the rich dis- 
play some personal taste in their belongings and adorn- 
ments, and evén editors may have artistic consciences. 
Their answer to criticism against their methods inva- 
riably is: The public will and therefore must have what 
it wants. I am not so sure about that. The public 
visits beautiful museums and libraries and seems to enjoy 
them; it goes to churches where good music may be 
heard; it will support a decent play and condemn a 
nasty one. But it can be debauched and can have its 
dawning sensibilities for art or anything else that is 
worth while blighted; and there is no debauchery or 
blight, outside the domain of obvious immorality, more 
deadening to the public than this continually i 
everything that is sordid, vulgar, and belittling before 
its uncultured but curious eyes. . . . It would not be 
so bad if these wretched perversions of so innocent and 
helpful a relish to life as the comic reached only persons 
of mature life. Even readers whose time is so valueless 
that they can afford to waste more than a glance at a 
Sunday paper must realize how worthless pictures of 
this sort really are. It is the children who suffer, for 
they absorb unconsciously the unsavory quality of such 
efforts to amuse, and are thus the involuntary victims 
of voluntary and responsible corruptionists. At a time 
when this country is seriously trying to implant a knowl- 
edge of and stimulate a taste for better things, artistic 
and esthetic, through exhibitions in museums, libraries, 
and even in Sunday schools, it is not a little disheart- 
ening to realize that every step in this direction gets a 
weekly setback through these colored atrocities.” 
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The Beto Books. 





A BIOGRAPHY OF CARLYLE’S 
BIOGRAPHER.* 





“ Tl n’y a rien qui s’arrange aussi facilement 
que les faits,” says Talleyrand, and, curiously 
enough, the remark is quoted with approval by 
Froude. Whether it is also a favorite quota- 
tion of his biographer, Mr. Herbert Paul, is a 
matter of conjecture. Without asserting that 
his Life of Froude exemplifies the facility of 
arranging facts to the best advantage, it is cer- 
tainly true that the book is highly eulogistic ; 
but what good biography is not ? If the biogra- 
pher is not in hearty sympathy with his subject, 
what zest can the reader bring to the perusal of 
his book? And surely Froude has been bit- 
terly enough and often enough assailed as a 
wilful perverter of facts to deserve a handsome 
presentation of the case by counsel for the de- 
fence. As a Lincoln’s Inn barrister and a Jit- 
térateur of proved ability, Mr. Paul appears to 
be exactly the man for the task to which he has 
put his hand. It is true, he claims to have had 
no personal acquaintance with the historian ; 
near the end of his book he describes his “ one 
and only experience of Froude and his ways,” 
which was confined to the overhearing of an 
after-dinner talk ; but he may be all the more 
trustworthy in his account of the man for not 
having experienced more intimately the charm 
that so many of Froude’s friends found in the 
historian’s personality. 

Three of the eleven chapters into which the 
author divides his book are especially note- 
worthy. In his first he presents a picture of the 
motherless boy’s harsh upbringing that will be 
new to most readers. In his fifth he gives a de- 
tailed and amusing account of Freeman’s fren- 
zied assaults on his commendably unretaliatory 
brother historian, which it is hard to read with- 
out taking sides against the aggressor and his 
“ ferocious pedantry,” as Matthew Arnold hap- 
pily styled it. His eighth chapter deals with 
the relations between Froude and Carlyle, and 
reviews briefly, and without violating good taste, 
the alleged indiscretions of Carlyle’s biographer. 
Of course Froude is vigorously defended, and 
even the most hostile reader cannot but be im- 
pressed with the difficulties and embarrassments 
that beset the unfortunate literary executor. 
Other chapters, perhaps equally interesting, 
describe Froude’s student life at Oxford, his 


©Tus Lave op Facuse. By Herbert Paul. With portraits. 
New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





twenty years of labor on his History, his visit 
to this country and his lectures here on Ireland, 
his South African experiences, and his Oxford 
professorship, to which he was appointed as 
Freeman’s successor. 

Turning back now to the first chapter, we 
find the author acknowledging himself, both as 
writer and as reader, no friend to genealogical 
details. So far so good ; but his contention that 
“* few indeed are the families which contain more 
than one remarkable figure” might easily be 
met by a very respectable array of refutatory 
instances. Blood will tell, to some extent. How- 
ever, Froude’s ancestry needs no apologies, 
although one may gladly enough begin with the 
subject proper of the book. Besides losing his 
mother ( Margaret Spedding) in early childhood, 
and having an unsympathetic father in the Arch- 
deacon of Totnes, little Anthony was subjected 
to a peculiar discipline at the hands of his older 
brother Hurrell, whom nevertheless he wor- 
shipped as “a born leader of men.” The fol- 


lowing passage has a certain significance : 

“ Conceiving that the child wanted spirit, Hurrell once 
took him up by the heels, and stirred with his head the 
mud at the bottom of astream. Another time he threw 
him into deep water out of a boat to make him manly. 
But he was not satisfied by inspiring physical terror. 
Invoking the aid of the preternatural, he taught his 
brother that the hollow behind the house was haunted 
by a monstrous and malevolent phantom, to which, in the 
plentitude of his imagination, he gave the name of Pen- 
ingre. Gradually the child discovered that Peningre 
was an illusion, and began to suspect that other ideas of 
Hurrell’s might be illusions too. Superstition is the 
parent of scepticism from the cradle to the grave. At 
the same time his own faculty of invention was rather 
stimulated than repressed. He was encouraged in tell- 
ing, as children will, imaginative stories of things which 
never occurred.” 

The ill usage and want of sympathy experi- 
enced by the boy as pupil at Westminster, and 
also in the succeeding three years of home life, 
until his entrance at Oxford, might well have 
had a permanent and blighting influence on 
his character. 


“Unhappily, in spite of the head master’s remon- 
strances, Froude’s father, who had spent a great deal 
of money on his other sons’ education, insisted on placing 
him in college, which was then far too rough for a 
boy of his age and strength. On account of what he 
had read, rather than what he had learnt, at Buckfast- 
leigh, he took a very high place, and was put with boys 
far older than himself. The fagging was excessively 
severe. The bullying was gross and unchecked. The 
sanitary accommodation was abominable. The language 


of the dormitory was indecent and profane. Froude, 
whose health prevented him from the effective use of 
nature’s weapons, was woke by the hot points of cigars 
burning holes in his face, made drunk by being forced 
to swallow brandy punch, and repeatedly thrashed. He 
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was also more than half starved, because the big fellows 
had the pick of the joints at dinner, and left the small 
fellows little besides the bone. . . . Public schools had 
not yet felt the influence of Arnold and of the reform- 
ing spirit. Head masters considered domestic details 
beneath them, and parents, if they felt any responsibility 
at all, persuaded themselves that boys were all the bet- 
ter for roughing it as a preparation for the discipline of 
the world. The case of Froude, however, was a pecu- 
liarly bad one. He was suffering from hernia, and the 
treatment might well have killed him.” 

Mr. Paul’s admiration of Froude as historian 
is enthusiastic. ‘He was not a chronicler,” he 
admits, “* but an artist, a moralist, and a man of 
genius.” And further, “A paste-pot, a pair of 
scissors, the mechanical precision of a copying 
clerk, are all useful in their way; but they no 
more make an historian than a cowl makes a 
monk.” With a relish that it is difficult for the 
reader not to share, the biographer points out 
some rather surprising errors in Freeman’s ac- 
rimonious criticism of the man whom he chose 
so bitterly to revile under the shelter of anon- 
ymity. The style of his criticism is familiar 
to readers of the Review in which it appeared 
as the successive volumes of Froude’s History 
were published. Freeman’s professing of no ill- 
will, “only a strong sense of amusement in 
bowling down one thing after another,” re- 
ceives a curious comment in the marginal notes 
to his copy of the work criticised. It may 
furnish amusement to quote a few of these from 
Mr. Paul’s pages. “ Beast!” is one entry, 
“ Bah!” another. ‘May I live to embowel 
James Anthony Froude!” is a third fervent 
interjection. “ Froude is certainly the vilest 
brute that ever wrote a book,” is still another 
mode of expressing this “ strong sense of amuse- 
ment.” Such revelations of temper hardly 
betoken the dispassionate calm of authoritative 
criticism. The whole story of this paper warfare 
—a warfare in which, except for Froude’s late- 
appearing and admirably temperate rejoinder 
entitled “A few words on Mr. Freeman,” the 
hostilities were almost all on one side — serves 
to illustrate anew how weak is the cause that 
consents to employ the aid of sarcasm, innuendo, 
superciliousness, or even the milder forms of 
imperfect courtesy and half-candor that lie so 
perilously ready to the hand of critic or editor. 
The disingenuousness that may lurk even in the 
apparently innocent “ we fear,” or “we hope,” or 
‘we trust,” of one who argues for victory more 
than for truth, is a matter of daily illustration. 

It has long been charged against Froude that 
in writing his History he made but the most 
cursory examination of valuable papers placed 
at his disposal at Hatfield. Perhaps the follow- 











ing letter to Lady Salisbury will be illuminating: 
“If Lord Salisbury has not repented of his kind 
promise to me, I shall in a few weeks be in a condition 
to avail myself of it, and I write to ask you whether 
about the beginning of next month I may be permitted 
to examine the papers at Hatfield. I am unwilling to 
trouble Lord Salisbury more than necessary. I have 
therefore examined every other collection within my 
reach first, that I might know clearly what I wanted. 
Obliged as I am to confine myself for the present to 
the first ten years of Elizabeth’s reign, there will not be 
much which I shall have to examine there, the great 
bulk of Lord Burleigh’s papers for that time being in 
the Record Office —but if I can be allowed a few days’ 
work, I believe I can turn them to good account.” 


Furthermore, to those who allege that Froude 
wrote without sufficient preliminary reading of 
authorities, Mr. Paul declares that he “ neg- 
lected no source of information, and spared 
himself nv pains in pursuit of it. At the 
Record Office, in the British Museum, at Hat- 
field, among the priceless archives preserved in 
the Spanish village of Simancas, he toiled with 
unquenchable ardour and unrelenting assiduity. 
Nine-tenths of his authorities were in manu- 
script. They were in five languages. The 
filled nine hundred volumes.” The hand- 
writing, too, was often well-nigh illegible. All 
ef Froude’s voluminous transcripts from the 
Simancas papers he is said to have deposited in 
the British Museum, as a sort of -public check 
on his own fidelity in dealing with the sources 
of his narrative. 

The chapter entitled “« Froude and Carlyle” 
reveals a decidedly tangled state of affairs as 
existing after Carlyle’s death, in ‘the matter of 
his piles of papers and his probable desire as 
to their ultimate disposition. Pathetic is poor 
Froude’s plaint in a letter to Max Miiller, in the 
midst of all his troubles as literary executor. 
** What have I done,” he asks, “ that I should 
be in such a strait? But I am sixty-four years 
old, and I shall soon be beyond.it all.” Unless 
we hold the stern doctrine of James Mill, that 
only acts and not motives are proper subjects 
for judgment, it is impossible to refuse some 
measure of condonation to a well-intentioned 
offender. To know all is to pardon all, and 
when we once recognize in Froude the streak of 
literary freakishness that was peculiar to his 
genius, it is scarcely in human nature to be 
severe with him — except that one must always 
censure anything that looks like wilful perver- 
sion of truth, or weak surrender to prejudice. 
The romancer gets the better of the historian 
in his case ; he has, in short, the defects of his 
qualities, and without those defects he would not 
have charmed precisely as he did his thousands 
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of readers, or produced a biography that, with 


all its faults, has a fascination approaching even 
that of Boswell’s masterpiece. Yet this must 
not be taken as a whitewashing of Froude, or as 
excusing lenity on a biographer’s part toward 
notorious swervings from the straight line of 
truth. 

Attempting to refute a familiar charge against 
Carlyle, Mr. Paul writes: “ Nothing annoyed 
Carlyle more than to be told that he confounded 
might with right. He declared that, on the 
contrary, he had never said, and would never 
say, a word for power which was not founded 
on justice.” This is rather amusing. Of course 
Carlyle was annoyed. What man of sense and 
humanity would consciously uphold the mon- 
strous doctrine that might makes right? Nev- 
ertheless a predisposition to discover right 
pretty uniformly on the side of might may be 
so ingrained in a man’s nature that he cannot 
suspect its presence any more than he can look 
into his own eyes. As Martineau long ago well 
expressed it, for ay" “as for so many gifted 
and ungifted men, the force which will not be 
stopped by any restraint on its way to great 
achievement, — the genius which claims to be 
its own law, and will confess nothing diviner 
than itself, — have an irresistible fascination. 
His eye, overlooking the landscape of humanity, 
always runs up to the brilliant peaks of power : 
not, indeed, without a glance of love and pity 
into many a retreat of quiet goodness that lies 
safe beneath their shelter ; but should the sud- 
den lightning, or the seasonal melting of the 
world’s ice-barriers, bring down a ruin on that 
green and feeble life, his voice, after one faint 
ery of pathos, joins in with the thunder and 
shouts with the triumph of the avalanche. Ever 
watching the strife of the great forces of the 
universe, he, no doubt, sides on the whole 
= the Titans with the gods: but if the 

tans make a happy fling, and send home a 
mountain or two to the very beard of Zeus, he 
gets delighted with the game on any terms and 
cries, ‘ Bravo!’ ” 

If lives of men of letters are, to many read- 
ers, too often but dreary ing, it is a com- 
plaint that cannot be brought against Mr. Paul’s 
life of Froude. Whether it be that his sym- 
pathy with his subject has imparted to him 
something of Froude’s own consummate art as 
a literary craftsman, certain it is that he has 
ee a very readable account of one whom 

ir John Skelton enthusiastically described as 
‘the most interesting man I have ever known.” 


Percy F. BickneELL. 





SOME CURRENT RAILWAY-RATE 
DISCUSSION.* 

The railroad-rate question is apparently faring 
distinctly better than did the monetary problem 
in one respect at least. This is that the atten- 
tion of careful investigators as well as of the 
general public was attracted to the subject prior 
to the time when it became an acute public 
issue. Enough had already been written, before 
the problem of government control of railway- 
rates became prominent in the public mind, to 
provide a body of material upon which investi- 
gators could fall back, and to furnish, what was 
even more important, a fund of experience in 
the inquiry indicating the points at which fur- 
ther study and analysis was desirable. It has 
thus been possible, when the necessity came, for 
trained investigators to continue the preparation 
of information as to railway rates for use by 
legislators and by the public. On the other 
hand, it remains true that much of the study 
that has been devoted to the railroad problem, 
during the past few years, has either run along 
special lines or has been hidden in public docu- 





- ments and court decisions. A real service both 


to the semi-technical world and to the general 
public, therefore, is performed by those who are 
prepared to gather up the results thus made 
ready for assimilation. 

Since President Hadley’ s book on American 
railroad transportation, fragmentary and incom- 
plete as it was, which attracted so much atten- 
tion some years ago, there has been relatively 
little in the way of comprehensive study of this 
question. The appearance of a group of studies, 
chief among which may be mentioned Professor 
Johnson’s valuable book of a year or two ago, 
was the beginning of a series of volumes which 
have now provided a body of literature for the 
enlightenment of that part of the reading public 
which wishes to inform itself upon serious ques- 
tions of current import. Merely to give a list 
of the titles of the books that should be included 
in the group here described would be a consid- 
erable task ; but the publication within a few 
weeks of one another of books as useful as 
Professor Meyers’s “« Government Regulation of 
Railway Rates,” Judge Noyes’s “ American 
Railroad Rates” and Mr. Haines’s “ Restric- 
tive Railway Legislation” is itself notable. 
Here we have three volumes, one by an 
academic student of the question, one by a 
jurist and railway president, and one by a civil 
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engineer and practical railroad manager. It is 
interesting to note that in certain respects these 
volumes, while they do not cover the same 
ground, come to similar conclusions. Professor 
Meyers’s book, already very fully discussed else- 
where, need not be further considered here. It 
stands in a somewhat different class from the 
two companion volumes, both because of its 
broader scope, the smaller practical experience 
of its author, and his greater dogmatism. The 
work of Judge Noyes and Mr. Haines represents 
the ideas of the sane and conservative railway 
men of the country. As such, these two vol- 
umes are entitled to exceptionally close study 
not only because they embody the result of actual 
experience, but because they evidently voice the 
ideas of those who know how legislation would 
affect a great industry. 

Of the two books, the broader, as the title 
denotes, is that of Mr. Haines, the more inten- 
sive and special is that of Judge Noyes. Both, 
however, have their main centre of interest, at 
least at the present time, in the question of how 
far government control of railroad-rates can be 
really successful. 

Judge Noyes gives a lengthy and most care- 
ful study of the way in which rates grow up, of 
their limitations, and of the questions relating to 
classification and changes in rates. He points 
out clearly what conditions give rise to discrimi- 
nation, and analyzes the effect of the so-called 
“basing point” system and similar plans. Just 
here, it is interesting to note Judge Noyes’s 
general conclusion, with regard to discrimina- 
tion, that the state of affairs existing in 1898, 
when the Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
ported that a large part of the railroad business 
was done upon illegal rates, has now come to 
an end. Personal discrimination, thinks Judge 
Noyes, is now practically over. He admits the 
continued existence of discrimination between 
localities, but believes that it is inevitable that 
some such differential rates shall exist. They 
result from the application of the “principle of 
value” in rate-making. same service may 
have a different value when rendered to different 
localities. When competition makes local dis- 
criminations necessary, they are justified by the 
value principle. As for discriminations between 
commodities, this is a problem of classification, 
and involves no hardship if what the author con- 
siders proper principles in rate-making are care- 
fully applied. The conditions that have brought 
about the present more satisfactory state of 
affairs as to personal discriminations, which, 
says the author, “are opposed to all good busi- 








ness principles and are wholly indefensible and 
vicious” are, according to Judge Noyes, four 
in number : wor adh ew @) the Elkins law, 
(3) railroad d (4) a belated 
realization of the i aa effect of discrimina- 
tions. Evidently the author did not have in 
mind the existence of the pass system, when 
these words were written, but referred only to 
freights. It may be observed that his opinions, 
as thus stated, are in substantial accord with 
those of the public officials in Washington who 
are charged with the duty of enforcing the rail- 
way legislation of the country. Continuing, he 
traces the effect of competition and combination, 
and shows how far rates vary and how far they 
are influenced by changes in equipment. 

Mr. Haines naturally looks at the railroad 
question from the standpoint of an engineer 
and business man rather than from that of a 
lawyer or student. His chapters on railroad 
finance and railroad construction are enlighten- 
ing. He traces with some care the nature of 
the railroad charters that have been granted 
and the character of the restrictions by which it 
has been sought to regulate and control the 
growth of the great railroad net of the United 
States. In this connection, it may be observed 
that two of the most important things connected 
with the growth of the railroad system have not 
been the subjects of much if any restrictive regu- 
lation or legislation. One of these two points is 
the gauge of the roads, which, says Mr. Haines, 
was made uniform by the railways, at their own 
instance, and at very substantial cost, while the 
other is the matter of route. The author’s 
chapters on railroad operation and on railroad 
traffic are less satisfactory than those already 
referred to, yet they furnish a good and clear 
review of these topics. In reviewing the growth 
of a system of rate-making, Mr. Haines adopts 
a historical method in part. In » his treat- 
ment is analytical; but, like Judge Noyes, he 

rates as the result of practical competi- 
tion. The rate-maker, he says, “does not origi- 
nate or create rates.”” In practice his rates are 
determined, as to reasonableness, by what the 
traffic will bear, and, where competition exists, 
by rival bidding for the business, Discrimina- 
tion between places is regarded by Mr. Haines, 
and also by Judge Noyes, as to some extent a 
necessary incident. At times, it may become 
unjust or unreasonable,— primarily when more 
is charged for the short haul than for the long one 
in the same direction. Regulation of rates is 
first considered from a historical standpoint by 
Mr. Haines. He has a general chapter on the 
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then one on the work of State railroad commis- 
sions, and then a chapter on pending legislation 
affecting interstate commerce. In Chapter XI. 
is given a theoretical discussion of “State con- 
trol of corporatious engaged in a public service,” 
and lastly a final treatment embodying some 
“Conclusions.” The chapter in which Mr. 
Haines parallels Judge Noyes’s discussion to 
some extent is that which deals with pending 
legislation. 

As already noted, the main present interest 
in both Mr. Haines’s and Judge Noyes’s work 
is in what they have to say of the present efforts 
at State control of rates and their theoretical 
bearing. In a careful constitutional discussion, 
Judge Noyes, as it seems to us, demonstrates 
the following ideas : The power of Congress and 
of the State legislatures is limited by the com- 
merce clause of the federal constitution and by 
the fourteenth amendment. The making of 
rates by law is purely a legislative function. 
The legislature may act either directly or through 
a commission or other administrative body. 
Three limitations, however, of special character 
apply in the case of Congress: (1) the division 
of the function of government into three depart- 
ments, (2) the fifth amendment, and (3) the 
provision against port preferences. The division 
of functions indicates that there must be no 
confusion of legislative, executive, and judicial 
functions, resulting from any act that Congress 
may pass. The fifth amendment provides that 
no private property shall be taken, without due 
process of law or without just compensation. 
The provision against port preferences makes it 
plain that no preference to the ports of any one 
State, resulting from the acts of Congress, will 
be held constitutional. The ultimate real test 
of the constitutionality of a law-made rate is, 
however, whether such rates are confiscatory. 
As a result of his reasoning along these lines, 
and of his application of them to existing legis- 
lation, Judge Noyes reaches the conclusion that 
existing remedies for unreasonable charges are 
ineffectual as far as they go, and do not go far 
enough; while because of his view that the 
adjudication of the reasonableness of a rate is 
a judicial function, of the further opinion that 
judicial and legislative functions cannot be com- 
bined, and of the view that judicial functions 
ean be exercised only by judges holding their 
offices during good behavior, he is led to think 
that most of our pending legislation, including 
the .recent Esch-Townsend bill, is impossible. 
The greater number of the measures now pro- 








peer require the exercise of judicial functions 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
exercise of non-judicial functions by the courts. 
Judge Noyes’s suggestion for legislation is the 
establishment of a special interstate commerce 
court which should ascertain whether or not a 
given rate is or is not unreasonable. In case a 
given rate were found unreasonable, this fact 
should be certified to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which should then, on the basis of 
the papers in the case and without further 
hearing, make a maximum rate to take the 
place of the unreasonable rate. This new rate 
should remain in fortee for a specified time. 

While Mr. Haines does not go into any such 
complete analysis, or recommend any such de- 
tailed plan as does Judge Noyes, there is noth- 
ing in his treatment that is not in accordance 
with the latter’s views. He does not believe in 
any quasi-judicial commission, nor does he seem- 
ingly believe that anygeneral power for rate-mak- 
ing should be granted the Interstate Commerce 
Commission under existing conditions. Should 
a rate-making power be accorded to it, however, 
“ it should be in fact a court of first instance,” 
says Mr. Haines. It should act solely on com- 
plaints. It should never prosecute of its own 
motion. It should be strictly impartial. In this 
view of the case. Mr. Haines has evidently in 
mind somewhat the same thought as has Judge 
Noyes,— the creation of a real railroad court. 
He does not carry the idea further, and suggest 
the delegation of the rate-making function to 
some commission as a separate and independent 
administrative body charged with the revision 
of given rates. But it is evident that this is an 
idea which — granting the interference of gov- 
ernment in rate-making as unavoidable — would 
be in harmony with the general tenor of his 
thought. These ideas as to railroad rate con- 
trol, therefore, with the reasoning which leads 
thereto, and with the abundant supply of in- 
formation upon allied topics which is provided 
in both books, are the chief contributions made 
to the pending discussion by two of the most 
careful of recent thinkers on railroad questions. 

H. Parker WILLIs. 

OF special interest in connection with the Franklin 
bicentennial anniversary this year is the announcement 
from Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. that they have 
in preparation a notable limited edition of Franklin’s 
Autobiography, to be printed under the direction of Mr. 
Bruce Rogers, and illustrated with famous portraits in 
photogravure. In style and excellence of typography 
and manufacture, the volume will resemble the edition 
of Cavendish’s Life of Cardinal Wolsey recently issued 
by this house. 
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A DEFINITIVE GOETHE BIOGRAPHY.* 


Ten years ago German scholars published sev- 
eral notable biographies of Goethe, and others 
have since appeared. The single volume by 
Richard M. Meyer, for example, is a preisge- 
kronte Arbeit, brief and at times trenchant in 
its critical estimates, a book for the student 
rather than the general reader. The needs of 
the latter were especially met in the two vol- 
umes by Heinemann, a readable and attractive 
account of the poet’s life, environment, and 
works, and particularly valuable for the numer- 
ous pictures of places and people. Both these 
biographies appeared in the same year with the 
first volume, and with the other works alluded 
to preceded the second volume of Bielschow- 
sky’s Goethe sein Leben und seine Werke. 
Each of these various works has merits of its 
own, but none has taken the place that Biel- 
schowsky’s may fairly claim. Its importance, 
as the best biography of the poet that has 
appeared, is so generally acknowledged that a 
translation has been called for, and this is now 
supplied by Professor William A. Cooper of 
Stanford University. The English-reading pub- 
lic is thus paying to the lamented German 
scholar the compliment that the Germans paid 
many years ago to Mr. Lewes’s “ Life and 
Times of Goethe,” and as their translation of 
that book was long their most popular account 
of the poet’s life, so Bielschowsky’s book, by 
reason of its fuller and more accurate informa- 
tion, will now take the place in our libraries that 
Mr. Lewes’s held so long. 
~ Bielschowsky based his work upon the rich 
material made accessible by the opening of the 
Goethe archives and by recent philological in- 
vestigation ; but as he designed it for the use 
of the widest circles, he felt that the choice and 
selection of material was imperative. As he 
remarks in the preface to the first volume, 
only details disclose the man and the poet, and 
the surest safeguard against error in the proper 
understanding of his works is afforded by ap- 
proaching them in relation to his life. This idea 
was further confirmed by his view of Goethe’s 
character as typically presenting an intensified 
picture of humanity. He therefore entered into 
a detailed study of the circumstances and influ- 
ences that formed the poet’s character and con- 
trolled his career. He studied carefully all 
sources and exploited all new material ; but he 

“Tae Lire or Gorrne. By Albert Bielschowsky, Ph.D. 
Authorized translation from the German by William A. Cooper, 


A.M. Volume I., 1749-1788., From Birth to the Return from 
Italy. IDlustrated. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 








wisely excluded from his text, and relegated to 
notes, all critical discussion of the statements 
made. His original intention was to make of 
these notes a continuous scientific discussion of 
the facts upon which his narrative is based, but 
considerations of space prevented this ; and, as 
they stand, the notes sometimes amplify, and 
sometimes merely state authorities, regarding 
mooted points. 

It must be evident, even to the casual reader, 
that Bielschowsky possessed unusual penetration 
and acumen in psychological analysis. He de- 
velops his story much as a good novelist might, 
and so reveals the growth of the poet’s character 
in its various phases. In his critical estimates 
he uniformly leads up to the circumstances un- 
der which the work in question was produced ; 
and, in the case of the more important, he fol- 
lows this with a lucid and extremely sympathetic 
outline of its content. This is done in a way 
to hold the interest of the reader and to empha- 
size the central thought, and is followed by 
judicious criticism, either favorable or unfavor- 
able as the case may be. The treatment of 
Werther affords an admirable illustration. 
Goethe’s experiences at Wetzlar, related in a 
previous chapter, prepare the way for an ac- 
count of his Lotte cult, of which the story is a 
poetic reflection. After outlining the plot, em- 
phasis is placed upon the point, so often unap- 
preciated, that everything in the story flows 
naturally from the character of the hero. The 
author further remarks the wealth of life de- 
picted, the firm though brief delineation of the 
various subordinate characters, and the wonder- 
ful naturalness and warmth that characterizes 
it, and concludes with an account of the effect 
of the story upon Goethe’s contemporaries. 
Especially noteworthy in this whole treatment 
is the fact that the biographer makes his reader 
not simply comprehend but feel, as perfectly 
natural, the effect that Goethe’s book produced ; 
he does not simply understand the situation,— 
he sympathizes with it. 

Bieischowsky’s treatment of Goethe’s atti- 
tude toward the War of Liberation is charac- 
teristic of the sympathetic and yet judicial way 
in which he deals with the poet’s career. He 
makes clear the reasons why Goethe failed to 
respond to the enthusiasm against Napoleon by 
indicating his just appreciation of the political 
reforms brought about under French domina- 
tion, and the slight danger that he felt of any 
real loss of the essentially German spirit in 
education and literature. He also points out 
Goethe’s idea of the effect of the Prussian or 
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Austelen supremacy sany that would result from the 
overthrow of the French,—‘an emancipation 
not from the yoke of the foreigners but from 
one foreign yoke,” as he expressed it. “And 
yet,” so the author concludes, “ the experienced 
Goethe was wrong.” He underestimated the 
power of national feeling, and did not appreciate 
that the German spirit must always be alien to 
the French, and hence under their tw 
could not but fail in the full development of its 
inner individuality. Political reasons based 
upon the position of the Duchy of Weimar also 
had weight in determining Goethe’s conduct 
and, to some extent, his sympathies, so that his 
contemporaries were neither surprised, nor did 
they expect him to act differently. They also 
realized the permanent value of his work and 
its power as a national force ; there is, further, 
no lack of evidence that Goethe’s attitude was 
not the result of indifference. Thus Biel- 
schowsky presents the poet’s position and the 
influences that determined it, neither entirely 
commending nor wholly censuring, but stating 
it in the light of contemporary conditions, 
rather than from the standpoint of the special 
pleader holding a brief for or against the poet. 

The chapter on Goethe’s Lyrics is one of the 
most valuable and suggestive in the work. The 
poet attributed much of his power to the influ- 
ence of Spinoza, whose conception of God, in- 
carnate in the world, involved the idea of the 
divine in all objects as necessary parts of the 
whole, but as more or less fully manifested, in 
proportion as the object is more or less com- 
pletely essential and enduring. But the essen- 
tial and permanent in Goethe was, Bielschowsky 
argues, his nature as a poet, while that which 
was accidental and temporary found expression 
in the man of the world and of affairs. The 
poet saw as with “annointed eye”’ the ultimate 
truth in the contradictions and confusions of 
human life, while the man was often distracted 
and went astray. But it was in this very con- 
fusion and error that the poet often found the 
material that he treated as typical and symbolic, 
and thereby, as he said, corrected his conception 
of things. A long chapter on the various 
groups of lyrics follows, tracing each poem, as 
far as ible, to the incident or experience 
that called it forth. Space forbids any detailed 
analysis; rather the question suggests itself 
whether the brilliant rhetorical discussion just 
outlined applies only to the poet’s method. 
May it not suggest an explanation of the 
contradictions that the story of his life mag 
his calm serenity and generous nobility, his 





fickle passion and intense personal selfishness. 
Bielschowsky certainly does not think of it in 
this relation. He neither glosses faults nor fails 
to tell the pain they caused. His attitude is in 
general one of cordial affection, that may dis- 
approve but is ready to forgive, but he offers 
no explanation of that subtle dual personality 
that any student of the poet must feel. 

The chapter on Faust also deserves special 
mention, but this is only partially the work of 
Bielschowsky. At the time of his death he had 
completed the account of the genesis of the 
poem ; the balance of the chapter was written 
by his friend, Professor Ziegler of Strassburg. 
In this portion the pages dealing with the clas- 
sical Walpurgisnacht and with Homunculus 
are especially to be commended. In their brief 
outline and frank censure of those elements in 
these scenes that are wholly without any real or 
fancied connection with Faust, far better ser- 
vice is rendered toward the proper understand- 
ing of the poem than wrt Apes thn % sree 4 
or explain them. Common sense and poetic 
insight are happily biended, and without any 
attempt to make out a symbolism that it is more 
than doubtful the poet ever imagined. 

Professor Cooper’s translation is, in general, 
a very satisfactory piece of work. He renders 
paragraph by paragraph, indeed sentence by sen- 
tence, excepting in one or two instances men- 
tioned in his preface. The language is usually 
well-chosen, and renders the thought, and in 
some degree the style, of the original. Occa- 
sionally a phrase or sentence smacks somewhat 
of the class-room, and a less literal rendering 
would have made the meaning clearer. For ex- 
ample, the phrase “ becomes absorbed with her 
[Frau von Stein] in the bony structure of man,” 
is an awkward way of saying “studied care- 
fully the structure of the human skeleton.” 
So “the irridescence of Merk’s nature ” (Das 
Schillernde) hardly conveys to the English 
reader the idea of versatility which the context 
shows to be the author’s thought. “The cor- 
roded [durchgebeizt] sons of the twentieth cen- 
tury” is literal and meaningless ; so also “ the 
lapidary personality of Orange ” is hardly clear. 
Other instances, especially in the literal render- 
ing of figurative language, might be cited. It is 
also to be regretted that the page headings of 
the original have not been preserved ; they cer- 
tainly facilitate the use of the book as a work 
of reference. On the whole, however, the few 
trifling faults, unnoticed except by the critic in 
quest of such material, are so far outweighed by 
the conspicuous merit of the work that it is 
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hardly fair to mention them. It is sincerely 
to be hoped that the concluding volumes — the 
translation is to be in three rather than the two 
of the original — may not be long delayed. 
Lewis A. RHOADES. 








REASON IN RELIGION AND IN ART.* 


Professor Santayana’s two notable books on 
“‘ The Life of Reason,” which recently appeared, 
have been followed up promptly by two addi- 
tional volumes in the same series, which deal 
respectively with “‘ Reason in Religion” and 
*‘ Reason in Art.” This leaves unpublished only 
the final volume, on “ Reason in Science.” Of 
the two latest volumes, the one on “ Reason in 
Religion ’’ has the greater speculative interest, 
since it is in the problems of religion that the 
opposition culminates between the general philo- 
sophical conception which Professor Santayana 
represents, and that which more commonly 
passes current. As readers of the earlier books 
will recall, «« The Life of Reason ”’ is constituted 
by that realm of ideal values in experience 
which, springing from the soil of the natural im- 
pulses and passions, has for its task the bringing 
of these to a self-conscious and harmonious ex- 
pression. It is no part of its business to leave us 
with an account of what reality is beyond our 
experience ; rather, its sole function is the prac- 
tical one of understanding and accepting and 
using the situation in which a mortal may find 
himself. This, of course, is valid equally of the 
religious experience. For the author, therefore, 
religion is frankly conceived as poetry. It is a 
symbolic rendering of the moral experience, 
which has its value by reason of its power to 
vitalize the mind and transmit by way of par- 
ables the lessons of life. Accordingly, as be- 
tween religions there is a difference only of better 
and worse, never of true and false. It is the 
root defect in religion — the tendency to forget 
that it is poetry, to arrogate to itself literal 
truth, and lay claim to be an objective state- 
ment of fact. In this way the myth, which was 
but a symbol substituted for empirical descrip- 
tions, becomes an idol substituted for ideal val- 
ues; instead of a representation of experience 
as it should be, it becomes a pretended infor- 
mation about experience or reality elsewhere. 
This always tends to confuse intelligence and 
dislocate sentiment. The essential harm of it is 
that by persuading man that the world really 

*Tue Lire or Reason. By George Santayana. New vol- 


umes: Reason in Religion, and Reason in Art. New York: 
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is such as his rather arbitrary idealization has 
painted it, the true value of the ideal is lost. 
Moral harmonies are not given, they have to be 
made ; and the curse of superstition is that it 
justifies and protracts their absence by pro- 
claiming their invisible presence. Thus God, 
for practical religion, stands only for that which 
makes for the Good. A theodicy which attempts 
to extend the divine to the entire world, and to 
prove that whatever is is good, breaks down the 
very distinction which gives goodness and the 
divine their human meaning, and reduces every- 
thing to the dead level of an unmoral naturalism 
or pantheism. The whole difficulty again lies 
in the supposed need of turning a practical 
moral ideal into an account of the objective 
constitution of the universe. It is chimerical 
to expect the rest of the world to be determined 
by that moral significance which by its very 
nature is in terms of particular human interests. 
“ The attempt to subserve the natural order 
under the moral is like attempts to establish a 
government of the parent by the child — some- 
thing children are not averse to.” So that 
religion ought to be for each man, not a literal 
account of what is or has happened, but the 
imaginative expression of those ideals which are 
most vital to his own nature. Each man may 
have his own loves, but the object in each case 
is different. So it is, or should be, in religion. 
Literal truth is as irrelevant, as it is irrelevant 
to an artist’s pleasure to be warned that the 
beauty he expresses has no objective existence. 

There is little space to consider the more par- 
ticular treatment from this general standpoint 
of religion in its historical expressions, though 
this contains much interesting matter. The 
earlier chapters take up the more primitive as- 


pects of the religious experience, such as magic, 
sacrifice, prayer, and mythology. Interesting 
also is the historical appreciation of Hebraism 
and of Christianity. The author’s natural sym- 
pathy is with the Greek rather than the Hebraic 
type of mind. Paganism seems to him nearer 
than Hebraism to the Life of Reason, from the 
fact that its myths are more transparent and its 
temper less fanatical ; and it is probable that 
there are elements in the Hebrew religion 
which he fails in consequence to give their just 
emphasis. It certainly is a question whether 
the religious position of the historical Jesus 
has the quite derivative and incidental signifi- 
cance which his generalizations — following a 
popular interpretation — assign to it. Fully 
adequate or not, however, the analysis is acute 
enough and true enough to make very good read- 
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ing. The characterization of the Protestant ele- 
ment in Christianity is particulariy happy, in its 
opposition to the Oriental strain of unworldliness 
and asceticism with which it has entered into un- 
stablecombination. Professor Santayana’s vision 
is keen for the weaknesses of the Protestant and 
Teutonic temper, — its emphasis on the supreme 
importance of success and prosperity, its con- 
ventional conceptions of duty and earnest ma- 
terialism, its cheerful optimism, its regard for 
profitable enterprise and practical ambition as a 
sort of moral vocation, its tendency to mistake 
vitality, both in itself and in the universe, for 
spiritual life. “The point is to accomplish 
something, no matter particularly what ; so that 
the Protestant shows on this ground some re- 
spect even for an artist when he has once 
achieved success.” In the later chapters there 
follows an instructive analysis of the main as- 
pects of the religious life — piety or loyalty to 
the necessary conditions of life, spirituality or 
devotion to ideal ends, and charity ; and in con- 
clusion there is a discussion of the ideal in- 
terpretation of immortality. The chapter on 
“Spirituality and its Corruptions ’°—fanaticism 
and mysticism, namely — may be recommended 
as a particularly good expression of that whole 
temperamental attitude toward life which is 
summed up in “ The Life of Reason.” 
“Reason in Art” lends itself especially to 
quotation, and I can perhaps not do better than 
to put together as nearly as possible in the 
writer's own words some of the points which 
are particularly characteristic. There are two 
main aspects to the book. On the one hand, it 
takes up the arts in particular, and, tracing 
them back to a purely automatic and spontane- 
ous expressiveness, without ideal value, it tries to 
show how they come to take on more and more an 
ideal and rational significance. The most no- 
table thing about the treatment, however, is less 
its suggestions in detail toward an historical 
understanding of the arts than the general crit- 
ical attitude which underlies the volume as a 
whole. It would be hard to point to a more 
searching criticism of the irrationalities that 
enter into the artistic and wsthetic side of ex- 
perience, or a more effective dealing with the 
common fallacies by which these irrationalities 
are not merely overlooked but are exalted into 
essential conditions of art and beauty. Starting 
from the definition of art as that element in the 
Life of Reason which consists in modifying its 
environment the better to attain its end, the 
book is a sustained argument against the view 
which would loosen the fine arts from this fun- 
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end — social and moral experience. The rose’s 
grace can more easily be plucked from its petals 
than the beauty of art from its subject, reasons, 
and use. The fine arts are butter to man’s 
daily bread ; there is no conceiving or creating 
them except as they spring out of social exi- 
gencies. Irresponsibility in the artist, the rest- 
ing content with the mere mystic glow of a per- 
sonal experience, must be fatal to a true and 
adequate art. To be bewitched is not to be 
saved, though all the magicians and zesthetes in 
the world should pronounce it so. The sponta- 
neous is the worst of tyrants, for it exercises a 
needless and fruitless tyranny in the guise of 
duty and inspiration. The earth’s bowels are 
full of all sorts of rumblings; which of the 
oracles drawn thence is true can be judged only 
by the light of day. If an artist’s inspiration 
has been happy, it has been so because his work 
can sweeten or ennoble the mind, and because 
its total effect will be beneficent. Art being a 
part of life, the criticism of art is a part of 
morals. No personal talent avails to rescue an 
art from labored insignificance when it has no 
steadying function in the moral world, and must 
waver between caprice and convention. 

In form, then, art represents that which 
should be the goal of life — experience harmon- 
ized, self-justifying, the revelation of an intrin- 
sic value. Beauty gives men the best hint of 
ultimate good which their experience as yet can 
offer. Its defect lies in the fact that hitherto 
it has been content with its minor harmonies, 
and, immersed in them, has failed of any large 
grasp on reality as a whole. And so long as it 
needs to be a dream, it can never cease to be a 
disappointment. Its facile cruelty, its narcotic 
abstraction, can never sweeten the evils we re- 
turn to at home ; it can liberate half the mind 
only by leaving the other half in abeyance. In 
the mere artist, too, there is always something 
that falls short of the gentleman and that de- 
feats the man. The poet, at home in the me- 
dium, is, in the world he tries to render, apt to 
be a child and a stranger. Poetic apprehen- 
sion is a makeshift in so far as its cognitive 
worth is concerned ; it is exactly in this respect 
what myth is to science. The poetic way of 
idealizing reality is dull, bungling, and impure ; 
a better acquaintance with things renders such 
flatteries ridiculous. 

A consequence of this is that a large part of 
our art is artificial and simply made to be ex- 
hibited ; it is therefore gratuitous and sophisti- 
cated, and the greater part of men’s concern 
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with it is affectation. A living art does not 
produce curiosities to be collected, but spiritual 
necessities to be diffused. What we call mu- 
seums — mausoleums, rather, in which a dead 
art heaps up its remains — are those the places 
where the Muses intended to dwell? An artist 
may visit a museum, but only a pedant can live 
there. But there is possible an art more ade- 
quate to the Life of Reason. Such an art must 
be an achievement, not an indulgence. It will 
rise above the incidental dreams and immature 
idealizations of poetry as it now is, to a new 
and clarified poetry which, while having the 
power of prose to see things as they are and the 
courage to describe them ingenuously, shall also 
idealize in the true way, by selecting from this 
reality what is pertinent to ultimate interests 
and can speak eloquently to the soul. Art, as 
mankind has hitherto practised it, too much 
resembles an opiate or a stimulant. It is a dream 
in which we lose ourselves by ignoring most of 
our interests, and from which we awake into a 
world in which that lost episode plays no further 
part and leaves no heirs. Life and history are 
not thereby rendered better in their principle, 
but a mere ideal is extracted out of them and 
presented for our delectation in some cheap 
material, like words or marble. The only 
precious materials are flesh and blood. The 
moments snatched for art have been generally 
interludes in life, and its products parasites in 
nature. To exalt fine art into a truly ideal 
activity, we should have to knit it more closely 
with other rational functions, so that to beautify 
things might render them more useful, and to 
represent them most imaginatively might be to 
see them in their truth. To gloat on rhythms 
and declamations, to live lost in imaginary pas- 
sions and histrionic woes, is an unmanly life, 
cut off from practical dominion and from ra- 
tional happiness. A lovely dream is an excel- 
lent thing in itself, but it leaves the world no 
less a chaos, and makes it by contrast seem even 
darker than it did. That beauty which should 
have been an inevitable smile on the face of 
society, an overflow of genuine happiness and 
power, has to be imported, stimulated artificially, 
and applied from without ; so that art becomes 
a sickly ornament for an ugly existence. True 
art is simply an adequate industry; it arises 
when industry is carried out to the satisfaction 
of all human demands, even of those incidental 
sensuous demands which we call wxsthetic, and 
which a brutal industry in its haste may despise 
or ignore. To distinguish and create beauty 
would then be no art relegated to a few ab- 








stracted spirits playing with casual fancies ; it 
would be a habit inseparable from practical 
efficiency. All operations, all affairs, would 
then be viewed in the light of ultimate interests 
and in their deep relation to human good. The 
arts would thus recover their Homeric glory ; 
touching human fate as they clearly would, they 
would borrow something of its grandeur and 
pathos, and yet the interest that worked in 
them would be warm, since it would remain 
unmistakably animal and sincere. 
A. K. Rogers. 








Two RECENT BOOKS ON SHAKESPEARE,* 

However disastrous the triumph of Baconian- 
ism may prove to all Shakespearian biography 
and to much Shakespearian criticism, it will 
not cause such books as Professor Stephenson’s 
on “ Shakespeare’s London” to depreciate in 
value. The London of “ Shake-speare,” the 
pseudonymous playwright, is also the London 
of “Shaksper, the Stratford actor-manager.” 
Wherefore, it behooves the scholar who would 
make a permanent contribution to the subject 
to be wise in time, and if he cannot yet go with 
the Baconians, at any rate not to exclude him- 
self from a share in their triumph. Professor 
Stephenson, however, has not been as wise as 
this; while the substance of his book will be 
equally valuable, whichever way the future may 
decide the question, he himself gives too many 
indications of orthodoxy not to be liable to perse- 
cution when the heretics have their turn. And, 
to say the truth, the orthodox may look for 
scant quarter in that great day, for they have 
given none. 

We could wish that Professor Stephenson’s 
book might commend itself as certainly to the 
lover of good letters as to the lover of history. 
Its style is hardly worthy of its theme. While 
we are far from wishing to be captious, we can- 
not praise the following sentences as likely to 
do honor to American academic culture : «+ The 
plan familiar to us, from Bacon’s essay Of 
Building, was followed by many of the Eliza- 
bethan builders, though lack of means to build, 
and room for the double court, in the London 
houses, often led to a considerable alteration ” 
(p. 14); “ A pair of draw-strings working oppo- 
site the small of the back enabled one to tighten 
or loosen his doublet at will” (p. 37). Such’ 








* SHAKESPRARE’s Lonpon. By Henry Thew Stephenson. New 
York : Henry Holt & Co. 

Bacon CRYPTOGRAMS IN SHAKESPEARE. By Isaac Hull Platt. 
Boston : Small, Maynard & Co. 
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sentences are by no means uncommon ; nor is 
a “false concord ” absolutely unknown. The 
Shakespearian reminiscence in “a monument 
that age cannot wither” (p.285), hardly pro- 
tects the expression from criticism ; and the am- 
biguity of the sentence quoted below, even in its 
context, is likely to give pause to the most alert 
of readers. Speaking of the fall of water be- 
neath London Bridge at certain hours, and of 
its effect on river traffic, the author says: “ If, 
in the journey, it was necessary to cross the 
bridge at mid-tide, the passenger had to land 
and wait” (p. 63). To such slips, of course, 
any writer is liable ; but they ought not to occur 
in a work connected with the study of Shake- 
speare. It is too often forgotten that literary 
themes involve stylistic obligations. The proof- 
reading, for the most part, is satisfactory, though 
the first comma in the following clause conceals 
a well-known Elizabethan idiom: “whether 
wheat be good, cheap, or dear” (p. 132). The 
spelling of Spenser with ac (p. 243) seems 
to have escaped both proof-reader and author. 
The index, as is usually the case, is not com- 
plete, and the usefulness of the book is thereby 
materially diminished. 

We have found no important errors in mat- 
ters of fact. “The despicable pedant from 
Scotland” (p. 178) is perhaps too severe a 
characterization of James the First, and it is 
certainly an exaggeration to say that Camden's 
Britannia “ to this day is the starting point of 
all study of ancient Britain ” (p. 122); at least, 
John Richard Green did not think so. 
author, undeterred by Mr. Sidney Lee, asserts 
that “in 1598 William Shak was living 
in the parish” of St. Helen's (p. 205). 

The work is, of course, founded on Stow’'s 
“Survey of London,” of which the first edi- 
tion appeared in 1598 ; and naturally the most 
interesting parts of it are the quotations from 
Stow and other contemporary chroniclers. But 
Professor Stephenson has brought together a 
large amount of material scattered in modern 
works and reprints (p- ¥. ), and has illustrated it 
by frequent quotation from Elizabethan drama- 
tists. We could perhaps have spared some of 
his facts, many of which are neither important 
nor relevant, for the sake of a larger number 
of illustrative passages from the plays. ‘“ The 
Shoemaker's Holiday” and « The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle,” for example, are mines of in- 
teresting allusion that could have been worked 
to advantage. We must not, of course, find 
fault with Professor Stephenson for not doing 
what he did not undertake to do, but we are per- 








suaded that his accounts oa Elizabethan places 
and customs would have been more vivid and 
interesting if confirmed by constant reference 
to dramatic literature. As it is, his book will 
render intelligible many an obscure allusion. 

It will not, however, give its readers a clear 
or a unified picture of Elizabethan London. 
We can fancy such a picture, a composition, not 
a catalogue, sufficiently detailed to have reality, 
and so vivified and harmonized by the construc- 
tive imagination as to leave upon the reader's 
mind much the same impression as the pictur- 
esque old city must itself have left on all who 
had eyes to see it. This, perhaps, will be the 
delightful result of such work as Professor Ste- 
phenson’s. Meantime, we may be content with 
the glimpses that he gives us of rural London, 
and its “fair hedge-rows of elm trees, with 
bridges and easy stiles to pass over into the 
pleasant fields, very commodious for citizens 
therein to walk, shoot, and otherwise to recreate 
and refresh their dull spirits in the sweet and 
wholesome air” (Stow); the cottages in the 
suburbs “ for poor bedrid people,” who lay “ in 
their bed within their window, which was toward 
the street, open so low that every man might 
see them, a clean linen cloth lying in their win- 
dow, and a pair of beads, to show that there lay 
a bedrid body, unable but to pray only,” ap- 
pealing to the charity of the devout ; the fires 
burning in the city streets thrice a week to 
cleanse the air polluted by the refuse of the 
“kennels” ; and the bell of St. Sepulchre’s toll- 
ing for the execution of criminals, while the bell- 
man read, as the malefactors passed the church, 
“All good people pray heartily unto God for 
these poor sinners who are now going to their 
death for whom the great bell doth toll.” In 
the chapter on the theatres, the author makes 
the interesting suggestion that the hut above 
the stage, which figures in several contemporary 
prints, contained the machinery that operated 
the traverse (pp. 320, 323). 

The book is illustrated with many interesting 
and unusual prints, plans, and maps. Alto 
gether, it is a useful addition to the library of 
the student of the Elizabethan drama. 


It is quite true, as Mr. Isaac Hull Platt re- 
marks in his “ Bacon Cryptograms in Shake- 
speare,” that while the “‘Shaksperians” are in 
possession, they are not in undisturbed posses- 
sion. Mr. Platt’s little book is the latest at- 
tempt to create such a disturbance. And at the 
outset we feel bound to say that while we do not 
find Mr. Platt’s arguments convincing, we quite 
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agree with him that the “ Shaksperians”” who 
have taken part in the controversy have rather 
often confounded ridicule and refutation. Im- 
plications of asininity and idiocy no doubt “im- 
part a gusto,” as Charles Lamb would say, to 
the pages of the “ Saturday Review,” but they 
are not war. We would not, therefore, lay our- 
selves open to the charge of failing to approach 
“ Bacon Cryptograms ”’ in a spirit of becoming 
seriousness. 

The book consists of eight more or less con- 
nected papers, the most important of which are 
“The Bacon Cryp in Love's Labour's 
Lost,” which deals with the Latin of Act V., 
Scene I., “The Bacon Cryptograms in the 
Shak »”’ and “The Testimony 
of the First Folio.” Mr. Platt’s tone is emi- 
nently moderate. “ I wish distinctly to deny,” he 
says, * that what I am about to present proves 
Bacon’s authorship of the Plays. What I do 
claim, and I think in reason, is that they seem to 
constitute grounds for a very strong suspicion 
that he was in some manner concerned in their 
production or associated with them” (p. 2). 

The arguments presented are so detailed 
that it is impossible to do them justice in a 
brief summary. Roughly it may be said that 
Mr. Platt resolves the nonsense word “ honori- 
ficabilitudinatibus” (L.L.L., 5. 1. 44) into 
“* Hi ludi, tuiti sibi, Fr. Bacono nati,’ which 
may be translated, ‘These plays, originating 
with Francis Bacon, are protected for them- 
selves,’ or ‘ entrusted to themselves,’ ”’ of which 
it is doubtful whether the Latin or the English 
is more cryptic ; that he finds the name Bacon in 
the headpieces of the quartos of The Taming of 
a Shrew, The First Part of the Contention, and 
Richard II.; and that Jonson’s connection with 
the First Folio and his relations with Bacon and 
“‘ Shaksper, the actor-manager,” “ seem to bring 
Bacon pretty close to, at least, an editorial asso- 
ciation with the Folio.” It must be admitted 
that in dealing with the last of these points he 
has taken a neat vengeance on Mr. Churton 
Collins, whose paper on “The Bacon-Shake- 
speare Mania ”’ in his “Studies in Shakespeare” 
must be cheerless reading to all Baconians. Mr. 
Collins rashly asserts that “there is not a par- 
ticle of evidence that Jonson gave the smallest 
assistance to Bacon in translating any of his 
works into Latin” (p. 352); and adds in 
a footnote, referring to Archbishop Tenison’s 
Baconiana, “the only translator named is 
Herbert.” Mr. Platt shows that a few pages 
further on, Tenison says, “‘ The Latin transla- 
tion of them was a work performed by divers 





hands; by those of Doctor Hacket. . . . Mr. 
Benjamin Johnson (the learned and judicious 
poet), and some others. . . .” 

We have already intimated that we do not 
find Mr. Platt’s reasoning cogent or his posi- 
tions tenable. Yet it would not be profitable 
to undertake a refutation here. As he truly 
says, “the argument for the Baconian author- 
ship depends upon a vast mass of circumstantia 
evidence. It is not a chain, but a bundle of rods. 
Whether Jupiter can break it or not, remains to 
be seen; but to pull out one or two of the weak- 
est of the rods from the bundle and triumphantly 
proclaim their weakness does not materially 
affect the strength of the case” (p. 101). But 
supposing one rod after another is withdrawn 
from the bundle, here and there, by this student 
or that, and neatly broken? In any given dis- 
cussion, we may admit that the body of testi- 
mony in favor of the Baconian authorship is not 
invalidated ; but when all the important argu- 
ments have been severally demolished, as we 
believe they have been, the case collapses. This, 
of course, assumes that the Baconians have 
irrefragable evidence enough to put the Shake- 
spearians on the defensive, which we are far from 
admitting. Let us take a rod or two at random. 
Mr. Platt quotes Davies’s sonnet to Bacon, the 
last lines of which are, — 

“My Muse thus notes thy worth in every line! 

With yncke which thus she sugars; so, to shine,” 
and comments, * The allusion in the last line, 
. . . to Shake-speare’s ‘ sugared sonnets among 
his private friends’ seems very obvious ”’ (p. 28). 
To which we reply, only toa convinced Baconian. 
The name Bacon, that he discovers in the head- 
pieces of certain quartos, is, we assert, visible 
only to the eye of faith. The discovery of a 
Bacon cryptogram at the beginning and end 
of Lucrece is—we try to “deliver all with 
charity””— absurd. His interpretation of the 
Latin of “ Love’s Labour’s Lost” is incoherent 
and unintelligible, and of. the nonsense word 
still more nonsensical. His notion that the 
Lucy caricatures (he seems to be unaware that 
2 Henry IV. contains one of the best) were 
suggested to the playwright by the Stratford 
actor-manager from his own experience, is, to 
put it mildly, fantastic. He believes the address 
“To the Great Variety of Readers,” in the 
First Folio, to be by Bacon, partly because it is 
“ topheavy with legal phrases”; but he forgets 
that legal phraseology is a literary convention 
of the period, as the sonneteers bear witness. 
He cites the passage, dear to the Baconian heart, 
from Timber, in which Jonson says of Bacon 
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that he “ sutienied that i in our » tngie which 
may be compared or preferred either to insolent 
Greece or haughty Rome,” and reminds us that 
in the First Folio lines Jonson applies almost 
the same words to the author of the plays. But 
Jonson in both passages is imitating Seneca ; 
the original contains the words insolenti Gre- 
ciae, and it is surely not remarkable that a 
scholar should apply to different persons an in- 
teresting literary allusion, especially when it con- 
tains a sonorous phrase into the bargain. Mr. 
Platt exclaims, we believe in jest: “ Think of 
it—the author of Hamlet allowing his daugh- 
ters to be brought up without being taught to 
write! That fact alone is sufficient to put Mr. 
William Shaksper out of court.” If inatten- 
tion to the education of one’s daughters is to be 
regarded as a test of the authenticity of one’s 
works, “* Paradise Lost’”’ must no longer be at- 
tributed to that very neglectful parent, John 
Milton, but to the “ syndicate of which Elwood 
was president,” referred to by Mr. Churton Col- 
lins (“ Studies in Shakespeare,” p. 333). 

Such are some of the rods, and such their 
frangibility. The Shakespearians may breathe 
a sigh of relief, and resume their immemorial 
repose. Mr. Platt, at any rate, cannot break 


their sleep. Cuarves H. A. WaceEr. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


ghausore Mr. John C. Reed of Atlanta, for- 
influence in merly a Confederate soldier and a 
our Ristery. member of the Ku Klux Klan, is the 
author of an interesting volume called “The Broth- 
ers’ War” (Little, Brown, & Co.). The book is 
not an account of the Civil War, but a philosophical 
explanation of the differences between North and 
South during the nineteenth century,— a treatise 
on the negro influence in American history. Mr. 
Reed writes in the best of temper, out of the fulness 
of personal knowledge on some subjects and in 
curious ignorance on others. In his introduction he 
tells the South that it must recognize that slavery 
had to be destroyed because it stood in the way of 
national unity, and that it must now allow free and 
calm discussion of the race question; on the other 
hand, the North, he says, must acknowledge that 
slavery was mainly a good to the blacks and an 
evil to the whites; that the negroes of great ability 
are not fair representatives of their race but are 
tinctured with white blood ; that the Ku Klux Klan 
did a great work in saving the South from Afri- 
canization; and, finally, that the purity and sin- 
cerity of the Southern ante-bellum leaders must be 
conceded. Some of the topics treated are: Slavery 
as a disruptive force, and as a social and economic 








institution; the struggle between free and slave 
labor; the nationalization of the North and of the 
South, which practically resulted in two nations under 
one government; abolitionists and “ fire-eaters” ; 
Calhoun, Webster, Davis, Toombs, and “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin”; and the race question. In the long 
strife between North and South the writer’s opinion 
is that both sides were right, but he has small regard 
for the moral convictions of abolitionists and the 
principles of “ fire-eaters,”” whom he considers natu- 
ral phenomena. The “powers unseen”— that is, 
natural forces, or evolution,— fought on the side of 
the North and gave to that section the victory. Mr. 
Reed, by personal observation and long experience 
in the Black Belt, was well acquainted with slavery, 
and is an authority on the present condition of the 
blacks; but while he asserts the great advantages 
of free over slave labor, he seems not to understand 
the real economic evil at the basis of slavery; nor 
does he explain exactly how slavery injured the 
Southern whites, though he states that it was an evil 
to the whites. In fact, like some other Black Belt 
writers, he seems to lose sight of the fact that the 
South had free as well as slave labor, that most of 
the whites were non-slaveholders, and that mainly 
upon this class fell the evils of the system. Speak- 
ing only of the mass of the blacks, he compares 
their condition under slavery with their present 
situation under the crop-lien, convict-lease system, 
and peonage, and decides that their later state is 
the worse. Though weak in his knowledge of the 
statistics and economics of slavery, he sees that it is 
better for the whites that the system was destroyed. 
Mr. Reed states that in Georgia he has observed that 
the negro is losing ground in shops and mines, on 
the farm, and as a servant, and he believes that the 
race cannot stand against the competition of the 
white. The small upper class of negroes who have 
won their economic freedom is left out of considera- 
tion. The book is valuable because it is written by 
one who is familiar with much that he writes about ; 
but there are many who will hardly agree with some 
of the conclusions presented. 


Convenient volumes that one can take 
oh sn te to the fire, and that are cut up into 
’ short chapters that stimulate without 
taxing the brain, are always attractive to the book- 
lover. Sir Lewis Morris, hitherto known to readers 
as a poet, now offers a collection of twenty-eight 
short papers and addresses, which he collectively 
entitles “The New Rambler” (Longmans). “He 
will,” he says in his preface, referring to himself 
in the third person, “be well content should his 
attempts in prose meet with a measure of the suc- 
cess awarded to those which he has only heretofore 
made in verse.” Merely noting by the way the curi- 
ous misplacing of “only” in this sentence, we pass 
on to the body of the book, which contains some 
very good reading. Especially commendable are his 
remarks on “The Place of Poetry in Education.” 
Talleyrand’s warning to the youth who had no taste 
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for whist,— “ Young man, you are preparing for 
yourself a miserable old age,”— he thinks might 
also be addressed to the young person insensible 
to the charms of poetry. His denial that poetry 
requires to be clothed in metrical form, and his asser- 
tion that “much of Mr. Ruskin’s Stones of Venice, 
or Modern Painters, and almost the whole of Mr. 
Carlyle’s History of the French Revolution, is un- 
mixed and fine poetry,” will not pass unchallenged ; 
nor will his opinion that Milton and Spenser were 
unfortunate in the choice of a theme for their great 
poems. What he says, in his strictures on current 
criticism of poetry, about a “conspiracy of silence” 
among critics, is a familiar ery; yet who but a dis- 
appointed poet would say it is not also a foolish and 
groundless complaint? Sir Lewis Morris, however, 
is far from being an unsuccessful poet, for he tells 
us on another page that his “ Epic of Hades” “ran 
through three editions of 1000 copies each in its 
first year, and thence went steadily onward, till in 
the present year it has reached its fiftieth thousand 
or more”; and that “great lawyers not a few, the 
whole world, in fact, of cultivated people, and last, 
not least, my friend and master, Lord Tennyson, 
hastened to acknowledge the merit of the somewhat 
audacious new writer.” Once upon a time, as Sir 
Lewis will doubtless remember, an author who com- 
plained of this diabolical “conspiracy of silence” 
was advised to join the conspiracy. One whose 
books of poetry sell to the extent of Sir Lewis’s 
surely need not hesitate to follow the advice. Ap- 
preciative and somewhat extended mention is made 
of Mr. Charles Leonard Moore’s half-serious, half- 
whimsical essay entitled “ A Competitive Examina- 
tion of Poets,” which appeared in Tue Dra some 
years ago. Sir Lewis, as some will recall, has labored 
long in the cause of public education in Wales, be- 
sides producing rapidly-selling volumes of verse; 
and his experience of life and acquaintance with 
literature make his reflections and reminiscences and 
counsels well worth reading. 


“Washington and the West” (Cen- 
eouuiienend tury Co.) is the title of a Boas 
expansionist. — embracing Washington’s Diary kept 
during his western journey in September, 1784, 
together with an Introduction and an explanatory 
essay by Mr. Archer Butler Hulbert, author of 
“Historic Highways.” In 1783, before resigning 
from the army, Washington wrote a friend: “I 
shall not rest contented till I have explored the 
Western Country and traversed those lines . . . which 
have given bounds to a new Empire.” Already, 
between 1748 and 1783, he had made five trips to 
various parts of the western country. This last and 
longest journey, through western Maryland, western 
Pennsylvania, and northwestern Virginia, was un- 
dertaken in September, 1784, for two purposes : 
Washington wanted, first, to look after the extensive 
tracts of western lands belonging to him, which 
squatters were settling upon and speculators were 
offering for sale in Europe ; and, second, as he had 





stated, “to obtain information of the nearest and 
best communication between the Eastern and West- 
ern waters, and to facilitate as much as lay in my 
power the island navigation of the Potomac.” The 
Diary is almost entirely a study of the western 
highway problem. Washington’s belief was that 
“there is nothing which binds one country or one 
state to another but interest”; and this “cement of 
interest” was needed to attach to the East the rap- 
idly growing West, whose people “stand as it were 
on a pivot, and the touch of a feather would almost 
ineline them either way.” It was necessary, for 
political as well as commercial reasons, that the 
West be opened up to the East, and not be left to 
cast its lot politically and commercially with the 
Spaniards of the South or the British of Canada. 
And as a good Virginian, Washington was con- 
vineed that the proper route from the East to the 
West lay through Virginia. The Diary shows that 
on this western trip he sought for and obtained 
detailed information about every river and creek and 
valley that could possibly be used for purposes of com- 
merce. After careful investigation, he concluded 
that an all-Virginia route to the West was not 
practicable; but that Maryland, which was willing, 
and Pennsylvania, which was unwilling, must also 
assist in the undertaking and share the benefits with 
Virginia. Mr. Hulbert’s part has been to edit care- 
fully the Diary, which has not before been published 
as a whole, and to add a careful essay on the 
“ Awakening of the West,” which is, so to speak, a 
translation of the Diary into modern narrative, with 
explanations of the text. Washington’s spelling of 
proper names was phonetic and eccentric, and for 
the general reader Mr. Hulbert has performed 
genuine service in explaining the crabbed text and 
the picturesque orthography. According to him, 
the great value of the Diary is to throw a side-light 
upon the Washington who was “First in Peace,”— 
the daring explorer, the shrewd clear-headed busi- 
ness man, the “ first commercial American,” whose 
influence upon American expansion and upon the 
policy of internal improvements was so profound,— 
“the greatest man in America had there been no 
Revolutionary. War.” 


The soldier on parade should have 
in pithy his nerves under such control that 
paragraphs. = spider might spin its web over his 
face without causing so much as the twitching of a 
muscle. This perfect self-command, in small wor- 
ries as in larger anxieties and dangers, is repeatedly 
and emphaticatly enjoined upon the physician by 
Dr. William Osler in his “ Aequanimitas,” and else- 
where. From his numerous addresses and printed 
papers a handy volume of “Counsels and Ideals” 

(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) has been compiled, with 
the author’s consent and codperation, by Dr. C. N. B. 
Camac. From the days of Sir Thontas Browne, to 
go no further back, our polite literature has been en- 
riched with the productions of physician-authors, the 
humanities and the beneficent art of healing having 


Dr. Osler 
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a certain natural inter-relationship, or consanguinity. 
To this noble line of wielders of both pen and scal- 
pel, to whom Dr. Osler more than once refers with 
professional pride, his own name has already been 
added by the reading public. His claiming of Keats 
as one of the physician-poets may at first produce a 
slight interrogative uplift of eyebrows; but it ap- 
pears that the author of “ Endymion” was in fact a 
licensed surgeon, however completely one may have 
forgotten his brief term of hospital practice. What 
most impresses one on examining this selection from 
forty-seven of the author’s fugitive pieces is not only 
the professional and practical wisdom displayed, and 
the breadth of view revealed, but also the wide read- 
ing in writers not commonly held to be a necessary 
part of a doctor’s library. Even a careless turning 
of the leaves of “Counsels and Ideals” brings to 
light many apt allusions to and quotations from 
Plato, Aristotle, St. Paul, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Bunyan, Sterne, Oscar Wilde, Lowell, George Eliot, 
and numerous others. Of especial interest to young 
physicians, this book also attracts the general reader 
by reason of its fine literary quality, to say nothing of 
the sound substance to which this quality serves as 
a sauce. An instructive commentary on a certain 

theory of the author’s is furnished by the dates 
at which the forty-seven cited addresses and essays 
were delivered or published. Only one is dated ear- 
lier than 1890, while fifteen belong to the years 
1900-1905. Take 1849 as a subtrahend, and be- 
hold the result ! 


—_—s When a successful historical novelist 
episodes in turns historian in the sober sense, we 
Tiinots history. may count upon a readable book. 
When he has for his subject so significant a region 


as the State of Illinois, we may count also upon a | 


remarkable degree of interest. This is the case of 
Mr. Randall Parrish, whose “ Historic Illinois : The 
Romance of the Early Days,” has recently been pub- 
lished by Messrs. A.C. MeClurg & Co. It remains 
to be added that the author has made use of a wide 
range of good authorities, and has not allowed imag- 
ination (save as far as picturesque effect is concerned ) 
to get the better of fact. It is his bold but not ap- 
parently exaggerated contention that no State of the 
Union surpasses Illinois in the romantic incidents 
of early days. These are full of color, action, and ad- 
venture, for above these peaceful plains and woods 
once waved the flags of four contending nations, 
while men of the white race and the red strove 
continually for mastery. A few of Mr. Parrish’s 
subjects may be mentioned to illustrate the richness 
of his field. There are the mound-builders, the Fort 
Dearborn massacre, and the Black Hawk War. There 
are the explorations and adventures of Marquette, 
LaSalle, and Tonty. There are the stories of the 
Spanish invasion, of Clark’s expedition, and of the 
Mormon expulsion. There are the narratives of lead- 
mining, border outlawry, and the struggle against 
slavery. And there are special chapters upon such 
subjects as the story of the capital, notable border 





characters, and old steamboat days. There are also 
many illustrations. Altogether the book is highly 
attractive, and will be found particularly useful in 
the schools, every one of which should be provided 
with a copy. ea er 
ae Mrs. Boas’s “ With Milton and the 
tonand his Cavaliers” (James Pott & Co.) is not 
porartes. an instructive or a well-written book. 
It is a compilation of familiar facts concerning 
seventeenth century notables, made in accordance 
with the theory that “we must follow the lives of 
those of Milton’s time who helped to make En- 
gland what he knew it” in order that we may have 
“some faint appreciation of the difficulties in which 
his lot was cast, and to which perhaps he owed the 
clearest insight poet has ever shown into the won- 
derful dealings of the Creator, and ‘man’s first 
disobedience.’” The papers, however, are not con- 
nected in any way, and therefore fail to suggest 
the unified view of the period, at which Mrs. Boas 
aims. The style is rambling and inconsequent, the 
paragraphing eccentric, and the author’s critical and 
interpretative comments feeble. The following is 
her remark on the style of Sir Thomas Browne: “ He 
was a most industrious writer throughout his long 
life, and his works well repay careful study. . . . 
His style has a charm of its own, and one which left 
its mark upon the prose of the time at which he 
wrote.” The author has not even the doubtful merit 
of a good strong prejudice on either side of the great 
seventeenth century struggle. The Latin dedication 
to the memory of Professor York Powell, however, 
is charming. We are grateful, too, for the follow- 
ing passage on the child’s vision of the world, from 
Traherne’s “Centuries of Meditation”: 

“The corn was orient and immortal wheat which never 
should be reaped nor was ever sown. I thought it had stood 
from everlasting to everlasting. The dust and stones of the 
street were as precious as gold: the gates were at first the end 
of the world. The green trees when I saw them first through 
one of the gates transported and ravished me ; their sweetness 
and unusual beauty made my heart to leap, and almost mad 
with ecstacy, they were such strange and wonderful things. 
. . . Boys and girls tumbling in the street were moving jewels : 
I knew not they were born or should die. . . . The 
city seemed to stand in Eden or to be built in Heaven. The 
streets were mine, the temple was mine, the people were mine, 
their clothes and gold and silver were mine, as much as their 
sparkling eyes, fair skins, and ruddy faces. The skies were 
mine, and so were the sun and moon and stars, and all the 
world was mine ; and I the only spectator and enjoyer of it.” 


Siwbde No nature book has been written for 
photographer- a long time so comfortable in its gen- 
naturattes. eral tone as Mr. Silas A. Lottridge’s 
“ Animal Snapshots and How Made” (Holt). It 
occasions no misgivings about the author’s accuracy, 
and causes even the ordinary reader little embar- 
rassment at his own ignorance. Lovers of nature- 
sensations may call the book commonplace, and so 
in a sense it is, for the animals it presents in text and 
pictures are those with which every farmer's boy is 
familiar— woodchuck, musk-rat, squirrel, fox, and 
raccoon,—and the birds are those we all know. 
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There are no thrilling tales, except as the tragedies 
of all out-door life are thrilling to readers who have 
sympathies. The author does not even make as 
much as he might out of his heroic struggles for 
photographs of the shyer creatures ; indeed the obvi- 
ous fault of the book is that it does not emphasize 
the method of securing pictures enough to justify 
its title. But the very familiarity of the subjects 
endears them, and the author’s modesty is refresh- 
ing. The only danger is that the reader, taking 
comfort in much that he already knows, will miss the 
rarer quality of certain passages. There is plenty 
of implicit poetry in some of the descriptions, such 
as that of a tryst with the gray squirrels at dawn, 
when “there is a regular tattoo of sounds on the 
forest floor, caused by tiny showers of dew shaken 
from the leaves, as the squirrels leap from the end 
of one slender branch to another.” And as for 
originality, nothing more need be said than that Mr. 
Lottridge placed a microphone in the wall of his 
bluebird box, and attached a telephone to it, so 
that he heard all the family conversations during 
the nesting season. The photographs are all enjoy- 
able, while a few of them — that of a muskrat swim- 
ming, of a woodcock on her nest, and of a chicken- 
hawk “at attention” —are triumphs of the art. 


The fourth volume of Mr. Herbert 
and measures Paul’s “History of Modern En- 
from 1876 to 1885. oland” (Macmillan) covers the ten 
years from 1876 to 1885. As in the preceding 
volumes (previously reviewed in THe D1) the 
author’s method is that of strict chronological nar- 
rative, based on a study of Parliamentary Papers 
and of the few biographies and memoirs so far 
available. His work is everywhere compact, but 
his terse and vigorous style gives emphasis to what 
might otherwise easily read like a mere summary 
of political events. In the present volume also, Mr. 
Paul evidently feels himself much more familiar 
with the conditions he is studying and much more 
free to give a personal judgment upon the policies 
adopted or upon the acts of parliamentary leaders. 
He is himself a Liberal in politics and has been a 
Member of Parliament, so that his criticisms must 
necessarily be read with allowance for his point of 
view. Yet he is free in his criticisms of both par- 
ties, and his intimate knowledge of the inner work- 
ings of political life, and his personal acquaintance 
with the men he is describing, render such criticisms 
well worth while in themselves. In general he is 
inclined to attack the policies of the Tory party, 
and to criticise his own party simply on the ground 
of errors in political maneuvring. As this history 
approaches the present time and becomes more per- 
tinent to present-day conditions, it assumes a livelier 
tone, and many little-known but illuminative anec- 
dotes of men are introduced that serve to render the 
history itself much more attractive. Disraeli’s 
flippant yet piercing phrases, Gladstone’s ponderous 
oratorical effects, or Bright’s clear-cut analyses of 
conditions, all help to leave an impress of the men 


English men 





themselves. The fifth and concluding volume of 
Mr. Paul’s work, approaching still nearer to the 
present time, should be of yet greater interest to 
those who wish an understanding of contemporary 
English politics. se lated 

The William Lloyd Garrison centen- 
tothe Garrtcon nial anniversary has elicited from the 
anniversary. —_ pen of Mr. Ernest Crosby a little vol- 
ume entitled “Garrison the Non-Resistant,” which 
comes from the Public Publishing Company of Chi- 
cago. Considering the history of the past few years, 
it is a fact of hopeful significance that such a char- 
acter as that of Garrison has received so generous 
and widespread recognition as the hundredth anni- 
versary of his birth has called forth. There are 
many who assert, and who doubtless honestly be- 
lieve, that Garrison was a drag rather than a help 
to the anti-slavery cause, for the reason that his 
methods were not generally adopted, and because 
the actual freeing of the slaves came about as an 
incident of a policy to which he was ardently op- 
posed. Those who go below the surface know the 
shallowness of such a view. Just such an agitation 
as Garrison led was absolutely essential to that re- 
vulsion of public opinion without which the freedom 
of the slave, by any method whatever, was an utter 
impossibility. We cannot agree with Mr. Crosby 
in his criticism of Garrison for not throwing his 
talents as a reformer into the cause of labor in its 
conflict with capital. Freedom or slavery was a 
clean-cut question of right and wrong; there were 
good and bad people on both sides, but one side was 
essentially right in what it asked and the other 
essentially wrong. No such clearly definable issue 
has as yet appeared in the struggle between capi- 
talists and laborers. Also, while we agree with Mr. 
Crosby in his ardent opposition to war, we can 
hardly assent to his view that Garrison’s abolition- 
ism was a mere incident in his career as a non- 
resistant. Apart from these possible flaws, however, 
Mr. Crosby has written a wholesome book for the 
times, and we hope that it will have a wide reading. 


Comments on A Volume of 320 pages in which there 
things and places, are thirty-eight essays or articles on 
books and men. subjects as widely different and un- 
related as “The Tannery at Mondoa” and “The 
Religious Significance of Precious Stones” presents 
some difficulties to the reviewer which are not re- 
concilable to the usual critical standards. The 
final chapter, “Chips from a Literary Workshop,” 
adds fifty different topics commented upon in short 
paragraphs; and all of this material goes to make 
up the latest published work of Mr. Frederic Row- 
land Marvin, “The Companionship of Books, and 
Other Papers” (Putnam). The author has here 
collected articles, essays, notes and scraps, often- 
times mere paragraphs or sentences about various 
things, — books, places, and men. Some of the longer 
articles have been published in magazines; others 
are here printed for the first time. To judge of 
the whole as literature is out of the question. To 
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read it as the note-book of a man well-read and 
broadly interested in a vast number of things, lit- 
erary and otherwise, is the best method of approach. 
Mr. Marvin has covered a large field in his choice 
of subjects, and they sound well as titles, but are 
often disappointing in their unfolding. He fails to 
realize an ideal in the chapter on “ The Companion- 
ship of Books,” but he is tender and sympathetic 
over the tomb of Heloise and Abelard and the story 
of Paolo and Francesca. He is perhaps at his best 
when musing over the qualities of an old friend or 
some obscure hero. He becomes lugubrious when 
lingering in graveyards or writing about “The 
Modern View of Death” or “Dust to Dust,” ete., 
etc. Mr. Marvin recalls to our minds a number 
of forgotten themes in a pleasant way, and says a 
great many good and wise things in a plain and 
simple manner. There is in his writings a little of 
the preacher and a little of the teacher and a good 
deal of the philosopher, but less of the literary man 
than one might expect to find in such a volume. 








A fortunate choice of subject and a 
o “a'Grande decided skill in pumalian it places 
Mademoiselle” Mme. Arvede Barine’s “ Louis XIV. 
and La Grande Mademoiselle” (Putriam) in quite 
a different class from the perfunctory and colorless 
studies of the heroines of the old French régime 
which are turned out in large numbers at every 
publishing season. It would perhaps be more diffi- 
cult to write a dull book about “La Grande Made- 
moiselle” than a brilliant one. But Mme. Barine 
has made her heroine’s strange personality so vivid 
and individual, and has entered so thoroughly into 
the spirit of her mad vagaries and misguided im- 
pulses, that the narrative has all the vivacity of 
fiction, though at the same time its historical care 
and accuracy are evident at every turn. This vol- 
ume takes up the career of Mile. de Montpensier 
where the same author’s previous study, “The 
Youth of La Grande Mademoiselle” dropped it, 
just at the close of the Fronde. Mlle. de Montpen- 
sier never lost the ideals of her youth and accepted 
the new régime of absolute monarchy and abased 
nobility only after a life-time’s hopeless struggle. 
Next to depicting her heroine, Mme. Barine has 
been interested in making intelligible the enigmat- 
ical personality of the young king, so different from 
the old man of Saint-Simon’s “Mémoires,” and in 
showing how he imposed his ideas of kingship, 
which were Spanish rather than French, upon his 
generation. Altogether, she has written a delightful 
study of a fascinating epoch. The translation, which 
is anonymous, is easy and unaffected. There are 
thirty illustrations from contemporaneous sources. 


Jn ate a mae. we ¢ in a of 
actress of er pop ty during “palm 

the old school. days” of the American drama,— the - 
days of Edwin Booth, Lester Wallack, E, L. Daven- 
port, and Augustin Daly, of all of whom she was the 
associate and personal friend. She entered the pro- 





fession when a mere girl; success followed so fast 
that in a few years she was playing with Booth, of 
whom she has several pleasant personal anecdotes 
to relate in her entertaining autobiography, “The 
Memories of Rose Eytinge” (Stokes). The most 
interesting portions of the book deal with the larger 
professional career of Miss Eytinge, when she be- 
came one of the best known of our women players ; 
with her official residence in Cairo, as the wife of 
the American representative, George H. Butler ; 
with her return to the stage as a member of 
the famous Union Square Company — her “ Rose 
Michel” days ; with her triumphs in London, where 
she became acquainted with Charles Dickens, Wilkie 
Collins, Edmund Yates, Robert Buchanan, Mrs. 
Gladstone, and others as well known. The book 
abounds in interesting bits of reminiscence, anec- 
dotes, and incidents of public characters, with side- 
lights on their idiosyncrasies, — forming the naive 
chronicles and observations of over half a century. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


Two new volumes in the attractive “Oxford Poets,” 
published by Mr. Henry Frowde, are the «Complete 
Poetical Works of William Cowper,” edited by Mr. 
H. 8. Milford, and a reprint of the three-volume edi- 
tion of Browning’s poems issued in 1863, with “ Pau- 
line ” and two short fugitive pieces added. Especially 
welcome is the Cowper volume, which includes every 
poem of his hitherto printed except the translations of 
Homer and “ Adamo,” with full and careful editorial 
apparatus. These well-printed and inexpensive edi- 
tions of the poets deserve high praise. 

“The American Catalog” (sic) now sent us from the 
office of “The Publishers’ Weekly,” covers the five 
years 1900-4 inclusive, and is a thick volume of about 
fifteen hundred each year being paged sepa- 
rately. It differs from the other volume of the same 
title in giving full title entries with annotations, instead 
of condensed titles. It is practically a reprint, sys- 
tematized into one alphabet for each year, from the 
weekly record of “The Publishers’ Weekly,” and is, of 
course, a work of indispensable importance to librarians, 
editors, and booksellers. The publishers plan to issue a 
similar volume at the end of each five-year period. 

“The Chief American Poets,” edited by Mr. Curtis 
Hidden Page, and published by Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., is a companion volume to the same edi- 
tor’s “ British Poets of the Nineteenth Century.” It 
aims to provide not an anthology, but a corpus of the 
best work of the nine poets included, who are Bryant, 
Poe, Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Whitman, and Lanier. Since the volume has over seven 
hundred two-columned closely-printed pages, it is not 
impossible to give a fairly adequate representation of 
this number 4 poets. The work of the editor includes an 
introduction, footnotes, indexes, biographical sketches, 
and bibliographies. Each bibliography has four sections: 
editions, biography and reminiscences, criticism, and 
tributes in verse. number of references here given 
is sufficient for a fairly complete study of each of the 
poets concerned, and it is particularly for this feature 
of the volume that we are grateful. 
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Lippincott’s “Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer, or 
Geographical Dictionary of the World” has been for 
many years one of the works of reference absolutely 
indispensable to every school, library, and home, not 
merely because it has had no rival, but also because it 
has been, in its successive editions, a work of such 
thorough execution and admirable plan as to leave no 
room for adverse criticism. A work of this sort, of 
course, must be revised at intervals, and the book in 
question has now been given a very complete revision 
at the hands of Messrs. Angelo and Louis Heilprin. It 
is printed in new type from cover to cover just half a 
century from the appearance of its first edition. There 
are upwards of two thousand two-columned pages. 

No better idea of the great advances made of late 
in the field of artistic photography could be gained than 
from the volume called “ Photograms of the Year,” 
published by Messrs. Tennant & Ward, New York. 
This is a collection of reproductions and criticisms of 
typical photographic pictures of the year just closed, 
compiled by the staff of the English « Photographic 
Monthly,” assisted by A. C. R. Carter. There are re- 
ports from France, Germany, Denmark, Canada, and 
Spain, besides a general retrospect of “'The Work of 
the Year” and detailed accounts of the two great Eng- 
lish exhibitions of 1905. More than one hundred and 
fifty representative photographs, finely reproduced and 
printed, illustrate the pages of this interesting volume. 

The annual volume of proceedings of the National 
Educational Association, reporting the Asbury Park 
meeting of last July, has now been published, and will 
be found to contain a series of discussions, quite as im- 
portant as usual, of most of the educational topics of 
timely interest. Even more valuable, in some respects, 
are the three special reports, separately printed, that 
accompany the main volume. The subjects of these 
reports are industrial education in rural schools, taxa- 
tion in its relation to education, and the present condi- 
tions of salary, tenure, and pension, under which the 
teachers of the United States are performing their 
poorly-rewarded labors. These reports ought to serve 
as the basis of an early improvement in the professional 
—_ of the teacher, and of a widened sense of respon- 

ibility in the matter of taxation. 

Particular interest attaches to the new volume of 
English “ Book-Prices Current ” (London: Elliot Stock) 
because of the unusual number of rare and valuable 
books which have been sold at auction during the sea- 
son of 1905. Some sixty-nine works, most of them in sin- 
gle volumes, brought their owners over £24,000. Fust 
and Schaeffer’s Psalter of 1459, the Countess of Pem- 
broke’s “ Au Tonie,” dated 1595, Caxton’s “ Book called 
Caton,” and twenty-one Shakespeariana were among 
the great prizes of the year. Another item of unusual 
interest to collectors is the catalogue, running to ninety 
pages, of the library of the late Mr. John Scott, of Largs, 
Ayrshire, whose volumes of English history, because 
of their extreme rarity, have an interest for the biblio- 
phile quite out of proportion to their market value. 
This new volume of “Book Prices Current” has, like 
its predecessors, been very carefully compiled and fully 
indexed. The subject index which formerly stood at 
the beginning of the work has been united with the 
general index, and the whole now appears in one alpha- 
bet at the end. On the whole, bibliophiles will find the 
new volume more than ordinarily interesting and useful ; 
while to booksellers and librarians it is, of course, an 


ndispensable working tool. 








NOTES. 


Dr. C. T. Winchester, Professor of English Literature 
at Wesleyan University, has written a — Life of 


John Wesley which the Macmillan Co. will 
issue. 

“ Napoleon and his Times” is the title of the new 
volume in “The Cambridge Modern History.” It 
will probably be completed in time for issue during 
March. 

“Tarry at Home Travels” is the title of a new book 
by Dr. Edward Everett Hale announced by the Macmil- 
lan Co. for Spring publication. The volume will be fully 
illustrated from portraits, old prints, and photographs. 

“A Guide to the Ring of the Nibelung,” by Mr. 
Richard Aldrich, is published by the Oliver Ditson Co. 
There are numerous illustrations in musical notation, 
and the book furnishes a very helpful aid to the study 
of Wagner’s great tetralogy. 

“The Plays and Poems of Christopher Marlowe” 
and “The Miscellaneous Works of Goldsmith” make 
up the contents of the latest volumes in the ever- 
welcome “Caxton Thin Paper Series,” imported by 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

- Dr. Stopford Brooke’s new volume of criticism, which 

he is now preparing, will probably be entitled “The 
Poetic Movement in Ireland.” The book will contain 
appreciations of Matthew Arnold, Dante Gabriel Ro- 
setti, Clough, and William Morris. 

The Open Court Publishing Co. send us a pamphlet 
containing Count Tolstoy’s essay on “Christianity and 
Patriotism,” accompanied by extracts from certain others 
of his essays, the whole translated by various hands, and 
provided with an epilogue by Dr. Paul Carus. 

An explanatory list of “« Abbreviations Used in Book 
Catalogues” has been compiled by Mary Medlicott of 
the Springfield City Library, and is published by the 
Boston Book Co. Many others besides librarians will 
find this modest pamphlet of much usefulness. 

A timely addition to fhe “Old South Leaflets” is 
made in “ Franklin’s Boyhood in Boston,” a selection 
from the opening pages of the Autobiography. At the 
end of the pamphlet are printed the provisions relating 
to Boston in Franklin’s will and a few helpful notes. 

We have just received from the Government Printing 
Office a “ List of the Benjamin Franklin Papers in the 
Library of Congress,” compiled by Mr. 

C. Ford, also the annual report of the Librarian, Mr. 
Herbert Putnam, for the year ending with last June. 

A careful examination of an interesting but hitherto 
rather neglected subject is promised by the Baker & 
Taylor Co. in a volume entitled «The Country Town, 
a Study of Rural Evolution.” The author is Mr. Wil- 
bur L. Anderson, and an introduction is contributed by 
Dr. Josiah Strong. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison has completed a drama on 
which he has been engaged since the publication of his 
Byzantine romance, “Theophano.” It is not a drama- 
tized version of that tale, but rather a tragedy founded 
on the same incidents. The play will not be published 
until it has appeared on the stage. 

The “ Letters aad Addresses of Thomas Jefferson” 
is the ninth volume in the series of reprints issued 
the Unit Book Publishing Co. It is edited by Messrs. 
William B. Parker and Jonas Viles, and gives us nearly 
three hundred pages of carefully-selected text, besides 
the notes. Similar volumes of Washington, Adams, 


presently 
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Franklin, and Hamilton, are mentioned as being in prep- 
aration. These books are a positive boon for teachers 
of history in our schools. 

Herr Julius Wolff’s rhymed narrative of « The Wild 
Huntsman,” first published thirty years ago, has found 
a skilful translator in Mr. Ralph Davidson, and a sym- 
pathetic illustrator in Mr. Woldemar Friedrich, the 
combined product now making an English book pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Putnam. 

“The Book of Photography, Practical, Theoretic, 
and Applied,” edited by Mr. Paul N. Hasluck, is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Cassell & Co. It is a big book of 
some eight hundred pages, encyclopedic in scope, and 
abundantly illustrated. It will prove a veritable boon 
to amateur and professional photographers alike. 

A pretty “ Lewis Carroll Birthday Book” has been 
compiled by Mrs. Christine Terhune Herrick and is 
published by the A. Wessels Co. There are alternate 
blank throughout the volume, with selections 
from n’s inspired nonsense for each day in the 
year, and several of Tenniel’s drawings. 

“The Bivouac of the Dead and Its Author,” by Mr. 
George W. Ranck, is a small book published at the 
Grafton Press. While we are by no means certain that 
the poem in question is “the greatest martial elegy in 
existence,” it is important enough to deserve this treat- 
ment, and the accompanying commemoration of Theo- 
dore O'Hara, its author. 

“Specimens of Discourse,” edited by Dr. Arthur 
Lynn Andrews, is a new volume of the “English 
Readings ” published by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. 
The contents are of a nature to illustrate the four fun- 
damental types of composition, and are consequently of a 
very miscellaneous character. The book is intended for 
students in high schools and the early years of college. 

Some time this month the Harpers will publish the 
first volume of a series to be called “The Mark Twain 
Library of Humor.” It is the aim of the editor to in- 
clude not only representative selections from the works 
of the recognized fun-makers, but to give full and right- 
ful place to those writers who while working in a wider 
field, have yet given expression to the purest humor. 
The first volume will be called “ Men and Things.” 

Mr. Clyde Fitch’s play, “The Girl with the Green 
Eyes,” is published in book form by the Macmillan 
Co., with due reservation of the rights of performance. 
While far from being a distinguished illustration of the 
literary drama, the play reads very well — possibly 
better than it sounds when acted. And we always 
welcome the appearance of acting plays in a form that 
permits of their being read at all. 

After several years’ preparation, Messrs. Henry Holt 
& Co. will shortly begin the publication of an important 
series of books dealing with contemporary political, 
economic, and social questions, to be called “ American 
Public Problems.” first volume is entitled « Im- 
migration and its Effect upon the United States,” and 
is the work of Dr. Prescott F. Hall, for many years 
secretary of the Immigration Restriction League. 
Neither this nor the volumes to follow are designed to 
present any particular theory or to uphold any especial 
doctrine. Each will contain a complete history of the 
question treated, in its political and legislative aspects ; 
with all the available facts pertinent to it, and a careful 
and impartial discussion of the policies advocated. The 
series is under the general editorial direction of Mr. 
Ralph Curtis Ringwalt, of the New York bar. 











TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
February, 1906. 


Architecture, Domestic, Some Recent Designs in. Studio. 
Arctic, Two Years in the. Anthony Fiala. McClure. 

Army asa Career. Lloyd Buchanan. World’s Work. 

Art Books, Significant. Royal Cortissoz. Atlantic. 

Barrier, The Last. Charles G. D. Roberts. Harper. 
California’s Fruit Crops, Saving. W.8S. Harwood. Century. 
Ceramic Work of Burslem Art School. E.N. Scott. Studio. 
China, The New. Thomas F. Millard. Scribner. 

Christian Endeavor Movement. H. B. F. Macfarland. No. Amer. 
Christianity in Japan, Future of. J. L. Deering. World Today. 
City’s Fight for Beauty, A. Henry Schott. World’s Work. 
Comet, Whatisa? William H. Pickering. Harper. 
Constitution, Written, Elasticity of. Hannis Taylor. No. Amer. 
Damrosch, Frank. E. N. Vallandigham. World’s Work. 
Electoral Corruptjon in England. Arthur Pottow. No. Amer. 
Eliana: the Latest Windfall. William C. Hazlitt. Atlantic. 
English Art Club, The New. E. Douglas Shields. World Today. 
Erie Canal and Freight Rebates. C. H. Quinn. World Today. 
“ Essex, The Gentleman from.” Lincoln Steffens. McClure. 
Europe, Diplomatic, Masters of. World’s Work. 

Exploration. N.8. Shaler. Atlantic. 

French Presidency and American. Munroe Smith. Rev. of Revs. 
Galveston’s New Sea-Wall. W. Watson Davis. Rev. of Reviews. 
Georgia, A Great Citizen of. Albert Shaw. Review of Reviews. 
Germany, How Science Helps Industry in. Review of Reviews. 
Government as a Home-Maker. Hamilton Wright. World Today. 
Gulf Ports, Development of our. Review of Reviews. 

Hankey, William Lee, Art of. A. Lys Baldry. Studio. 
Harper, President. John H. Finley. Review of Reviews. 
Hayti, Future of. Eugene P. Lyle, Jr. World’s Work. 

“Tk Marvel,” Charm of. Annie Russell Marble. Atlantic. 
Imperialist, First American. W.S. Rossiter. North American. 
Impressionist Painters, Reminiscences of. George Moore. Scrib. 
Industrial Securities as Investments. C. A. Conant. Atlantic. 
Japan since the War. Mary C. Fraser. World’s Work. 
Japan’s“ Elder Statesman.” W. Elliot Griffiis. North American. 
Jefferson, Joseph, at Work and Play. Francis Wilson. Scrib. 
Kansas Land Fraud Investigation. World Today. 

Keats, Portraits of. William Sharp. Century. 

Lesser Virtues, The. Anonymous. Lippincott. 

Life Insurance Remedy, The. World’s Work. 

Life, The Riddle of. H. Chariton Bastian. World Today. 
Mexico, The Year in. Frederic R. Guernsey. Atlantic. 
Miniatures, Recent Vienna Exhibition of. Studio. 

Moose, The, and his Antlers. Ernest Thompson Seton. Scribner. 
National Academy of Design Exhibition. Studio. 

National Portraiture Gallery. William Walton. Scribner. 
Negro, Joys of Being a. Edward E. Wilson. Atlantic. 

New York Revisited. Henry James. Harper. 

Nola, Feast of Lilies at. W.G. FitzGerald. World Today. 
Opera in America, Early Days of. Rufus R. Wilson, Lippingott. 
Parental Schools, Our. Mary R.Gray. World Today. 
Photography, Marvels of. H. W.Lanier. World’s Work. 
Pianists Now and Then. W,J. Henderson. Atlantic. 

Poetry, English—What it Owes to Young People. No. American. 
Pure Food Bill and Senate. H.B. Needham. World’s Work. 
Railroads, President and the. Charles A. Prouty. Century. 
Ranch, The 101. M.G. Cunniff. World’s Work. 
Representation, Congress Can Reduce. No. American. 
Richardson, Fred, Some Pen Drawings by. Studio. 

River, Toilers of the. Thornton Oakley. Harper. 

Robinson, Sir John Charles, Etchings of. A.M. Hind. Studio. 
Senate, The United States. William Everett. Atlantic. 
Senatorial Courtesy, Salvation by. World Today. 

Severn, Joseph, A Reminiscence of. R.W.G. Century. 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. Harold Hodge. Harper. 

Sinai, The Egyptians in. W. M. Flinders-Petrie. Harper. 
Society of Western Artists Exhibition. Studio. 

Progress, The. R. H. Edmonds. Rev. of Revs 
Speech, ae te ae the. T.R. . Harper. 
State, Building a, by Organized Effort.@ Review of Reviews. 
Telephone Movement, The. *Jesse W. Weik. Atlantic. 

Texas, Southwest, Growth of. Review of Reviews. 

Theatre The. H.C. Chatfield-Taylor. World Today. 
Tito, Ettore, Paintings of. Ludwig Brosch. Studio. 

Trolley Car as a Social Factor. K. E. Harriman. World Today. 
. No. American. 





Scribner. 
War, Is the United States Prepared for ? North American. 
Workingmen’s Insurance. C.R. Henderson. World Today. 
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LIstT OF NEW BOOKs. 


[The following list, containing 78 titles, includes books 
received by THe D1AL since its last issue.] 





BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

A Life of Walt Whitman. By Henry Bryan Binns. Illus. in 
photogravure, etc., large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 369. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $8. net. 

Pee, See of Ge Wits Date, 1807-1821. With 

me miscellaneous reminiscences. By Henry Richard Vas- 
sall, Ml thind Lord Holland ; edited by Lord Stavordale. With 
photogravure portraits, large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 420. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $5. net. 

Edvard Grieg. By H.T. Finck. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 130, “ Living Masters of Music.” John Lane Co. $1. net. 

John Fiske. By Thomas Sergeant Perry. With photogravure 

it, 24mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 106. “Beacon Biog- 
raphies.” Small, Maynard & Co. 75 cts. net. 

Lord George Bentinck: A Political Biography. By B. 
Disraeli. New edition; with introduction by Charles Whib- 
ley. 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 385. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. net. 


HISTORY. 

The Jews of South Carolina, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. By Barnett A. Elzas, M.D. Large 8vo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 352. Press of J. B. Lippincott Co. $6. net. 

The Federalist System, 1789-1801. By John Spencer Bassett, 
Ph.D. With maps, 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 327. “ The 
American Nation.”” Harper & Brothers. $2. net. 

Somerset House. Past and Present. By Raymond Needham 
and Alexander Webster. Illus. in photogravure, etc., large 
8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 344. E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50 net. 

Carthage of the Phoenicians in the Light of Modern Exca- 
vation. By Mabel Moore. Illus. in color, etc., 12mo, uncut, 
pp. 184. E.P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 

A History of the Friends in America. By Allen C. Thomas, 
A.M., and Richard Henry Thomas, M.D. Fourth edition, 
thoroughly revised and enlarged. 12mo, pp. 246. John C. 
Winston Co. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
In Peril of Change: Essays Written in Time of Tranquillity. 
By C. F. G. Masterman, M.A. 12mo, pp. 331. New York: 
B. W. Huebsch. $1.50 net. 
The Thread of Gold. By the author of “ The Home of Quiet.” 
8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 286. E.P. Dutton & Co. $3. net. 
Heroic of Ireland. Trans. into English prose 
and verse, and edited, by A. H. Leahy. Vol. II., completing 
the work. Large 8vo, uncut, pp. 161. London: David Nutt. 


BOOKS OF VERSE. 

Selections from the Poetry of John Payne. Made by 
Tracy and Lucy Robinson ; introduction by Lucy Robinson. 
With photogravure portrait, large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 224. John Lane Co. $2.50 net. 

New Collected Riiymes. By Andrew Lang. 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 101. Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25 net. 

The Collected Poems of Wilfred Campbell. 8vo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 354. Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50 net. 

Poems of the Seen and the Unseen. By Charles Witham 
Herbert. 12mo, uncut, pp. 109. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. 

Words of the Wood. By Ralcy Husted Bell. 12mo, uncut, 
pp. 87. Small, Maynard & Co. 

At the Gates of the Century. By Harry Lyman Koopman. 
16mo, uncut, pp. 88. Boston: Everett Press. 

Poems of Love and Nature. By Leonard A. Rickett. ‘1émo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 108. Longmans, Green & Co. $1.20 net. 

Dalmar, Daughter of the Mill. By Charles W. Cuno. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 121. Denver: Reed Publishing Co. $1. 

Varied Voices from the Muse of Beech Bend. By William 
Helm Brashear. 12mo, pp. 255. Bowling Green, Ky.: Com- 
mercial Job Printing Co. 


FICTION. 

On the Field of Glory: An Historical Novel of the Time of 
King John Sobieski. By Henryk Sienkiewicz; trans, from 
the Polish by Jeremiah Curtin. 12mo, pp. 33%. Little, Brown 
&Co. $1.50. 

The Wheel of Life. By Ellen Glasgow. 12mo, pp. 474. Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 

The Angel of Pain. By E. F. Benson. 12mo, pp. 364. J. B. 

Lippincott Co. $1.50. 











A Maker of History. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 305. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

Double Trouble; or, Every Hero his Own Villain. By Herbert 
Quick. Illus., 12mo, pp. 320. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50, 

Peter and Alexis: The Romance of Peter the Great. By 
Dmitri Merejkowski; authorized translation from the Rus- 
sian. 12mo, pp. 556. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50, 

The Long Arm. By Samuel M. Gardenhire. Illus., 12mo, pp. 
345. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

Vrouw Grobelaar and her Leading Cases. By Perceval Gib- 
bon. 12mo, pp. 298. McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 

Barbara Winslow, Rebel. By Elizabeth Ellis. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 408. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

In Old Bellaire. By Mary Dillon. Illus., 12mo, pp. 363. Cen- 
tury Co. $1.50. 

A Lost Cause. By Guy Thorne. 12mo, pp. 306. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50. 

The Sage Brush Parson. By A. B. Ward. 12mo, pp. 390. 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

Napoleon’s Love Story: An Historical Romance. By Wac- 
law Gasiorowski; trans. from the Polish by the Count de 
— 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 455. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

No. 101. By Wymond Carey. Illus., 12mo, pp. 378. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

The Weight of the Crown. By F. M. White. 12mo, pp. 319. 
R. F. Fenno & Co. $1.50. 

The Castlecourt Diamond Case. By Geraldine Bonner. 
With frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 223. Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

Flashlights in the Jungie: A Record of Hunting Adven- 
tures and of Studies in Wild Life in Equatorial East Africa. 
By C. G. Schillings. Authorized translation by Frederic 
Whyte; with introduction by Sir H. H. Johnston, G. C. M. G. 
Illus., large 8v0, gilt top, pp. 782. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$8.80 net. 

The High-Road of Empire: Water-Colour and Pen-and-Ink 
Sketches in India. By A. H. Hallam Murray. Illus. in color, 
etc., 8vo, gilt top, pp. 458. E. P. Dutton & Co. $5. net. 

The Great Plateau: Being an Account of Exploration in 
Central Tibet, 1908, and of the Gartok Expedition, 1904-5. By 
Captain C. G. Rawling. Illus., 8vo, uncut, pp. 319. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $5. 

New Egypt. By A. B. De Guerville. [lus. in photogravure, 
etc., large 8vo, pp. 360. E. P. Dutton & Co. $5. net. 

A Book of the Riviera. By 8. Baring-Gould. Illus., 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 320. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 

Sicily. By the late Augustus J. C. Hare and St, Clair 
Iilus., 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 142. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1. net. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

Shinto (the Way of the Gods). By W.G. Aston, C.M.G. 8vo, 
pp. 390. Longmans, Green & Co. $2. net. 

The Bible and Spiritual Criticism. By Arthur T. Pierson. 
12mo, pp. 276. Baker & Taylor Co. $1. net. 

The True Doctrine of Prayer. By Leander Chamberlain; 
with foreword by Rev. William R. Huntington, D.D. 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 179. Baker & TaylorCo. $1. net. 

A Church Calendar for 1906. Large 4to, pp. 61. Thomas 
Whittaker. 50 cts. 

POLITICS AND ECONOMICS. 

The Empire and the Century: A Series of Essays on Impe- 
rial Problems and Possibilities. By various writers; with 
introduction by Charles Sydney Goldman, and a poem by 
Rudyard Kipling entitled “The Heritage.” With maps, 
large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 900. E. P. Dutton & Co. $6. net 

The Cost of Competition : An Effort at the Understanding 
of Familiar Facts. By Sidney A. Reeve. Illus., 12mo, pp. 617. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. $2. net. 

Modern Germany. By O. ~y ok 8vo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 346. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Quakerism and Politics. By <a oer LL.D. 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 225. Ferris & Leach. 


ART AND MUSIC. 


Pre-Raphaelitism and the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. 
By W. Holman Hunt, O.M. In 2 vols., illus. in photogra- 
vure, etc., 8vo, gilt tops. Macmillan Co. $10. net. 

Newnes’s Art Library. New vols.: Puvis de Chavannes, 

text by Arsene Alexander; Dante Gabriel Rossetti, text by 

Ernest Radford. Each illus. in photogravure, etc., large 8vo. 

Frederick Warne & Co. Per vol., $1.25. 
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By Julia Cartwright (Mrs, Ady). Illus., 24mo, gilt 
top, pp. 223. “ Popular Library of Art.” E. P. Dutton & Co. 
75 cts. net. 


Ebenezer Prout. In 2 vols.: Vol. I. for high voice, Voi. II 
for low voice. Large é4to. “ Musician’s Library.” Oliver 
Ditson Co. Per vol., paper $1.50, cloth $2.50. 


REFERENCE BOOKS. 
Foster’s Complete Bridge. By R. F. Foster. 16mo, gilt edges. 
pp. 8%. McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50 net. 
Catalogue of the Books Published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company. Illus. in photogravure, etc., large 8vo. 


t of Printing as an Art: A Handbook of 
the Exhibition in Honor of the Bi-Centenary of Franklin’s 
Birth, Held at the Boston Public Library under the Auspices 
of the Society of Printers. 8vo, pp. %. Published by the 
Society. Paper. 

Whittaker’s Churchman’s Almanac and Parochial List for 
1906. 12mo, pp. 450. Thomas Whittaker. Paper, 25 cts. 


EDUCATION. 

Elementary Latin Writing. By Clara B. Jordan. With front- 
tispiece, 12mo, pp. 270. American Book Co. $1. 

’ English Classics. New vols: Franklin’s Auto- 
biography, edited by William B. Cairns, Ph.D.; Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s Cranford, edited by Franklin T. Baker, A.M.; Select 
Poems of Browning, edited by Percival Chubb; Irving’s 
Sketch-Book, with introduction by Brander Matthews, 
LL.D, and notes by Armour Caldwell, A.B. Each i2mo. 
Longmans, Green & Co. Per vol., 40 cts. 

Oxford Modern French Series. New vols.: Charles Nodier’s 
Jean Sbogar, edited by D. Ll. Savory, B.A.; Erckmann-Cha- 
trian’s Histoire d'un Homme du Peuple, edited by R. E. A. 
Chessex, B.A. Each 12mo. Oxford University Press. 

Elements of German Grammar. By Thomas H. Jappe. 
12mo, pp. 132. American Book Co. 60 cts. 

In Field and Pasture. By Maude Barrows Dutton. Iilus., 
12mo, pp. 199. American Book Co. 35 cts. 

Fishing and Hunting. By Sarah M. Mott and Maude Bar- 
rows Dutton. Illus., 12mo, pp. 127. American Book Co. 30 cts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Country House: A Practical Manual of the Planning 
and Construction of the American Country Home and its 
Surroundings. By Charles Edward Hooper. Illus., 4to, gilt 
top, pp. 335. Doubleday, Page & Co. $8. net. 

Series of the Publications of the University of 
Pennsylvania. New titles: Results of Observations with the 
Zenith Telescope of the Flower Astronomical Observatory, 
1901-3, by Charles R. Doolittle; Measures of 1066 Double and 
Multiple Stars Made with the Eighteen-Inch Refractor of the 
Flower Astronomical Observatory, by Eric Doolittle. Each 
large 4to, uncut. John C. Winston Co. Paper. 

Metamorphose. By Orlando K. Fitzsimmons. With portrait, 
12mo, uncut, pp. 254. Progress Publishing Co. $2. 

A Mother’s Year. Compiled by Helen Russ Stough. Ilus., 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 215. Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25 net. 
My System. By J. P. Miiller; authorized translation by G. M. 

Fox-Davies. Ilus., 8vo, pp. 90. G. E. Stechert & Co. Paper, 

75 cts. net. 
Philosophy of Egoism. By James L. Walker. With por- 
trait, large 8vo, pp. 76. Denver: Katharine Walker, 75 cta. 











BOOKS ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
° LL gh Ly -+ Write us. We can get 
you any book ever Please wants. free. 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOK-SHOP, 14-16 Bright St., Bmarwenzax, Exe. 








FOR ANY BOOK ON EARTH write to H. MH. TIMBY, 
Book Hunter. Catalogues free. 1st Nat. Bank Bidg., Conneaut, O. 














a Historians, Poets — Do 
STORY-WRITERS, ny = =~ - 





by 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 





An Important New Book on the Bible 
THE EVOLUTION OF A GREAT LITERATURE 


Natural History of the iN 
ANN. One vol., 5x8 inches, 381 pp., $1.50 net, postage 15 cents. 

if of will be on 
“This book by Newton Mann should be read as as it has 
been is the only thing that will save world. 
The entire biblical literature comes under review and is al treated 


JAMES H. WEST CO. : PUBLISHERS : BOSTON 


Unwritten Meanings of Words 





guide to word mastery; to their choice for “ reason 
why” or for emotional and psychic effects ; to acquiring languages, 
A book for talk which makes good. $2.00, mailed. 


PROMETHEAN PUBG. CO., 622 North Rockwell Street, Chicago, Ill. 


EPIGRAM™MS 


We make a specialty of issuing books of Epigrams. 
Writers having 











BROADWAY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
835 BROADWAY te NEW YORK CITY 














NEW YORK: 
27 & 29 West 23d St. 


LONDON 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS scien sn 


LIBRARY AGENTS 





—. PUTNAM have peculiar facilities for handling all library business intelligently and to the 


best advantage of their customers. 


Their Branch House in London (through which they receive English orders for American books) 
enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without the commission usually paid by American dealers. 
Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy all books at the lowest 
prices, to carry a large stock of standard books in every department of literature, and to keep in touch 


with the current publications of the day. 


Their business experience covers more than half a century. 
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FRANKLIN'S BOYHOOD || 1, Peril of Change 


From the Autobiography; Franklin’s letters on War and 
Peace and his Plan for Western Colonies are just added 











Essays Written in Time of Tranquillity 


to the Old South Leaflets, Nos. 161-163. By C. F.G. MASTERMAN, M. A. 
. Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge 
No. 9, The Plan of Union, 1754, is another Franklin “ He is chiefly interested in literature as it relates to life, 
— cad interpreting ext tn the tanger terme ef Ms... Of the 
Price, 5 cents a copy. pemenpeed gre di Mere thane oe eps pe 
° haps most happ bines soundness seriousness 
Send for complete lists. view With igh Wistacy quail. ile ean bo cettens Gitinas 
— being prosy, sparkling without popping paradoxes.”--The 
Globe (New York). 
DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK 12mo, 331 pages, net $1.50, postage 12 cents. 


Old South Meeting House ‘B. W. HUBBSCH - - - NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 











THE COMPLETE WRITINGS OF 7 


Importing Notice ALFRED DE MUSSET 


Illustrated, large paper edition, in 


YB bes to ennsence that wo have greatly extended Ten Volumes. 
our facilities for the importation of English ‘\A writer who has endowed our language with admirable 
books, so that we now are equipped to fill orders of poten, the tne Oe ee oe 
: s : . . novelist rivaling Prevost, Balzac, George ; a dramatist 
Gils crus with Gy goentent offistenay end intelligence. pry peer jas hee lle Fr dad 
Promptness, good service, and low prices will rule money than we give it in six months; one of those thinkers 
in this department, as they do in all our business. who has never once sacrificed the dignity of art to the ambitions 
of fortune and position.” ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


BOOKLET MAILED ON APPLICATION 


EDWIN C. HILL COMPANY 
160 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., wholesale Booksellers 
33-37 East 17th St., Union Sq. North, New York 




















AN INDISPENSABLE BOOK FOR EVERY READER 


SoME of the most notable things which distinguished Right Reading 


writers of the nineteenth century have said in praise of Worpbs OF Goop CouN- 
books and by way of advice as to what books to read are SEL ON THE CHOICE AND 
here reprinted. Every line has something golden in it. — 





New York Times Saturday Review. USE OF BOOKS, SELECTED 

FROM TEN FAMOUS 

ANY one of the ten authors represented would be a safe AUTHORS OF THE IQTH 
guide, to the extent of the ground that he covers ; but CENTURY. 


the whole ten must include very nearly everything that can 
judiciously be said in regard to the use of books. —Hartford 
Courant. ‘ 


HE editor shows rare wisdom and good sense in his selec- 


tions, which are uniformly helpful. — Boston Transcript. ae Ste Pamrrep 


"THERE is so much wisdom, so much inspiration, so much AT THE 
that is practical and profitable for every reader in these MERRYMOUNT PREss 
pages, that if the literary impulse were as strong in us as the : 
religious impulse is in some people we would scatter this Red cloth, gilt top, uncut, 
little volume broadcast as a tract.—New York Commercial So cts. net. 
sarcata eats Half calf or half morocco, 
$2.00 net. 








A.C. MCCLURG & CO., PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO 
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Choice 
French 


Calendars 
for 1906 
the tant French authors at 
—400., Be., We., T5c., 
1.00, $1 41.00, 01 38,04 ‘and $1.50,’ each, 





William R. Jenkins 


851-& 853 Sixth Ave. (cor. 48th St.), N. Y. 
No Branch Stores 








A List of 
French Books 


suitable for Holiday Gifts will be 

sent free when requested; also 

complete catalogues of all French 
desired. 


Books if 











The STUDEBAKER 


Fine Acts Builving 


Michigan Boulevard, between Congress and 


Van Buren Streets, Chicago. 





HENRY W. SAVAGE OFFERS 
The Dainty, Delightful Korean Comic Opera 


THE 


SHO-GUN 


By GEORGE ADE and GUSTAV LUDERS 











The Popular Line 
with three elegant trains each way 
between Chicago and 

LaFayette, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Louisville, Kentucky 
and all points in the 


South and South East 
is the 


Big Four Route 


Buffet pons Sie sp Ean See eh he wale, 
and Pullman’s finest compartment and standard 
sleepers on night trains. All trains run solid, 
Chicago to Cincinnati. For reservations, etc., 
call on or address 


I. P. SPINING, 


General Northern 
Agent 


238 South Clark Street Chicago 














A. H. HANSON, P. T. M. 


Ae em FINE ST °r 
EAMSHIP sanveciil 
















ing at Mew Orleans with the 


ILLINOIS CENTRALRR¢ 


fast trains from Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati 
and Louisville. 
gant, electric-lighted, nineteen-knot twin-screw 


OCEAN-LINER PRINCE ARTHUR {| 


leaving New Orleans every Wednesday afternoon, 
arriving at Havana 
Connections from 1 and St. Louis by the 


The boat service is the new, ele- 1 


sunrise Friday morning. 1 








S. @. HATCH, G.P. A. i 
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THE “MAGAZINE PROBLEM” SOLVED 


WHAT’S IN THE MAGAZINES 


A MONTHLY GUIDE AND INDEX TO THE 
CONTENTS OF THE CURRENT PERIODICALS 








@It is the purpose of this little publication to make the mass of current magazine 
literature accessible to the every-day reader, —to show just what the leading peri- 
odicals contain and to indicate the general character and scope of the principal 
articles. It is not a brary index, —there are no confusing abbreviations or cross- 
references. The arrangement is of the simplest and most convenient sort, to meet the 
needs of the average busy reader. Each issue presents a bird’s-eye view of the maga- 
zines of the month, that will give one in five minutes the information hitherto to be 
obtained only by long and tedious examination of contents-pages on the news-stands. 





WHAT SOME READERS THINK OF IT 





“I am enthusiastic over your Magazine Guide. It-is 
exactly what I have wanted for a long time and what I 
have tried at different times to get. It will enable one 
to strike a happy medium between ignoring the maga- 
zines altogether and spending one’s time on them.”— 
Professor F. H. Hopper, University of Kansas. 


«“ The announcement of your new enterprise gave me 
great satisfaction. I have for some time been wanting, 
needing to search the magazines for a special purpose, 
and the attempt was simply discouraging. Readers 
who wish to know all that would interest them in the 
magazine world will owe you a debt of gratitude.” 

— Mary Aenes Trncker, Boston. 


“TI am delighted with ‘ What’s in the Magazines.’ 
It is what I have felt the need of, and I congratulate 
you on its promise. I do not subscribe for more than 
one or two monthly magazines by the year, and I shall 
be glad to avail myself of this new help in selecting 
particular numbers for each month.”— Joun A. M. 
Zree.er, D.D., Kansas City, Mo. 


«“*What’s in the Magazines’ can be made one of 
the indispensables for a very large class of editorial 
and professional workers.” — Epwin S. Porter, Editor 
Universal News Analysis, New York. 


“Your Magazine Index is a genuine inspiration, and 
I am sure will be welcomed.” — Emury HuntTineton 
Muter, Englewood, N. J. 


« This is the thing ‘I long have sought, and mourned 
because I found it not’! Neither individual nor family 
will be able to do without it. To be sure it is a guide 
to one’s pocket-book as well as to the magazines, for we 
shall have to spend twice or thrice as much upon them 
with this alluring presentation of their charms. But 
even so you are giving us a treasure and we congratu- 
late ourselves and you.” — Lyp1a' AVERY COONLEY 
Warp, Chicago. 


“TI have long been hoping that such a thing would be 
published, and many of my correspondents have — 
especially within the past five or six years — inquired 
whether there was any publication of that kind. I see 
no need of yee of the excellent plan itself.”— 


WiiuraM A. Dresser, The Authors’ Agency, Boston. 


“The new Magazine Guide should fill a long-felt 
want. I wonder nobody thought of it before, for we 
have all of us felt the need year after year of just that 
thing, which would show us at a glance just what we 
wished to see and where to find it.” — Dr. GARRETT 
NewkIRkK, Pasadena, Cal. 





SPECIAL For a limited period, “WHAT'S IN THE MAGAZINES” will 


OFFER 


be sent to any reader of this advertisement for one year on 
receipt of 25 cents in stamps or currency. 


Specimen copy free. 





THE DIAL COMPANY PUBLISHERS’ FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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Scholars-—Librarians- Students 








NDREWS’ AMERICAN LAW.—A treatise on 

the J lence, Constitution, and Laws of 

the United States. By J. D. Anprews. 1 vol. 
$6.50 net. 


OOLEY’S BLACKSTONE.— Commentaries on 
the Laws of In four books. By Sir 
WrturaM Bracxstone. With a translation of all 
foreign words and phrases ing in the text; 
also a full table of abbreviations and some consid- 
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